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CUBA. 


IN  HAVANA  HARBOR. 

UBA  has  always  been  an  island 
of  peculiar  interest  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  The 
indentations  along  her  coast 
have  given  her  some  of  the  finest  harbors 
in  the  world;  and  they  are  so  mimerous 
that  they  possess  an  inviting  attraction 
to  the  commerce  of  onr  eastern  coast. 
None  of  these  harbors,  however,  is  so  full 


of  history  and  interest  as  that  of  Havana. 
As  the  boat  approaches  the  harbor  from 
the  north,  the  City  of  Havana  is  seen  ex- 
tending its  front  full  upon  the  water's 
edge.  On  the  left  is  the  projecting  head- 
land of  rocks  upon  which  stands  the 
famous  Morro  Castle.  The  harbor  is 
deep  and  large  enough  to  accommodate, 
in  times  of  peace,  a  great  number  of 
merchant  vessels   from   all  parts   of  the 
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world.  Over  its  placid  waters,  small  can- 
vas-covered boats  are  running  from  shore 
to  shore  in  the  busy  life  of  the  harbor's 
trade.  Thrilling  stories  are  told  of  the 
sharks  that  infest  the  waters  and  are  so 
dangerous  to  any  who  may  be  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  fall  overboard. 

What  is,  perhaps,  most  interesting  in 
Havana  harbor  is  the  wreck  of  the  Maine 
The  charming  landscape,  the  forts  and 
the  busy  ports  all  lose  interest  when  com- 
pared with  that  which  attaches  to  the 
history  and  memory  of  our  great  battle- 
ship. All  that  can  be  seen  of "  that  ill- 
fated  ship  is  a  mass  of  twisted  iron  and 
spars  rising  above  the  water  at  each  end 
of  the  vessel  to  mark  its  burial  place. 
Nothing  in  our  history  so  marks  the  birth 
of  a  new  era  in  our  national  life  as  the 
destruction  of  the  Maine.  In  one  night 
we  passed  from  an  isolated  position  in  the 
politics  of  the  world  to  one  of  the  great 
powers  whose  influence  must  hereafter  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  leading  events  that 
will  in  time  to  come  engross  the  atten- 
tion of  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world. 
The  date  on  which  the  Maine  was  de- 
stroyed is  fixed  in  historj'  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  national  epoch.  Every  school 
boy  will  be  required  to  memorize  it.  It 
is  a  land  mark  in  our  national  life. 

During  the  revolution  that  was  going  on 
in  Cuba  late  in  the  year  of  1897  and  early 
in  1898  interest  was  shown  in  this  country 
for  the  awful  sufferings  to  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  were  subjected  by  the  cruel 
treatment  practiced  in  General  Weyler's 
policy  of   reconcentration.      Our  consuls 


in  Cuba  had  suggested  the  advisability  of 
sending  to  the  port  of  Havana  one  of  our 
warships  on  a  friendly  mission  and  to 
give  assurance  of  an  interest  that  our 
government  felt  in  its  citizens  who  had 
commercial  interests  at  stake  in  the  capi- 
tal of  the  island.  Our  government  con- 
sulted the  Spanish  minister  at  Washing- 
ington  and  after  assurances  were  given  of 
our  friendly  attitude,  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment received  the  battleship  il/o///e  imder 
command  of  Captain  Sigsbee.  On  the 
evening  of  the  15th  of  February,  1898, 
while  the  battleship  was  quietly  resting 
in  the  waters  of  this  peaceful  bay,  and 
at  exactly  forty  minutes  after  nine  o'clock, 
the  vessel  was  lifted  out  of  the  water  by 
two  terrific  explosions.  She  quickly  sank 
and  carried  with  her  to  a  watery  grave 
two  officers  and  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  men.  The  effect  of  this  shocking 
news  upon  the  nation  was  electrifying. 
The  toleration  which  had  hitherto  existed 
toward  Spain  instantly  ceased  and  it  be- 
came evident  from  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
f)le  that  it  would  be  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore this  coiintry  would  be  compelled  to 
call  Spain  to  account. 

Of  late,  plans  have  been  devised  for 
lifting  the  vessel  from  its  present  posi- 
tion and  for  carrying  it  to  some  suitable 
port  where  it  may  serve  as  a  sort  of  mu- 
seum to  those  who  would  like  to  see  the 
battleship  that  has  gained  a  greater  noto- 
riety and  a  greater  historical  significance 
than  any  other  battleship  that  was  ever 
built.  Where  it  lies  today, it  is  really  an  im- 
pediment to  the  commerce  of  Havana  bay. 


AUTUMN. 


Now  when  it's  time  to  start  for  school. 
The  morning  air  is  crisp  and  cool, 
Apd  mother  calls,  in  anxious  notes, 
'•  'Tis  autumn,  dears:  put  on  your  coats!" 


While  Mother  Nature  to  her  trees 
Conveys  a  warning  in  each  breeze; 
From  grove  to  grove  the  message  floats, 
"  'Tis  autumn,  dears;  take  off  your  coats!" 

Selected. 


OLIVE  AND   OAK 


LMOST  fifteen  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  when 
the  Lord  was  instructing  Moses 
as  to  the  building  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  giving  details  as  to 
the  ordinances  and  ceremonies 
to  be  performed  therein,  He 
said,  "And  thou  shalt  command 
the  children  of  Israel,  that  they 
bring  thee  jDure  oil  olive  beaten  for  the 
light,  to  cause  the  light  to  burn  al- 
ways" (Ex.  27:  liO.)  A  little  further 
on  in  the  same  book  olive  oil  is  men- 
tioned  as  the  base   of   the  holy  anoint- 


would  be  complete  were  not  the  Mount 
of  Olives  associated  with  it. 

The  olive  is  the  tree  of  the  Bible,  and 
history  acknowledges  the  holy  land  to  be 
the  place  where  it  was  first  cultivated. 
By  vSemitic  peoples  it  was  carried  to  Italy 
and  Greece, and  thence  it  has  made  its  way 
to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  where 
climate  and  soil  favored  its  growth. 

A  Greek  legend  of  about  1000  B.  C.,' 
tells  of  the  miraculous  introduction  of 
the  olive  among  the  Hellenes.  To  tlie 
olive  Athens  owes  its  name.  When  Er- 
ectheus  built    his  city  he  was  at  a  loss 
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ing  oil  to  be  used  by  Aaron  and  his 
sons.  From  that  time  until  we  are  told 
by  the  Apostle  James,  "Is  any  sick 
among  you?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of 
the  cliurch,  and  let  tliem  pray  over  him, 
anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,"  the  olive  tree  and  olive  oil 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  holy  writ. 
Indeed  no    mind    picture    of    Jerusalem 


what  name  to  give  it,  so  lie  vowed  that 
he  would  name  it  after  that  deity  who 
sliould  give  to  his  people  tlie  most  useful 
gift.  Poseidon  and  Athene  contended  for 
the  honor.  Poseidon  gave  them  a  horse. 
Athene  planted  the  olive  tree.  She 
showed  them  how  useful  was  the  fruit 
for  food,  the  oil  in  sickness  and  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  the  wood  for  building  and 
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decoration.  The  Greeks  with  one  voice  de- 
clared that  the  olive  was  more  useful  than 
the  horse,  and  hence  their  city  was  named 
Athens. 

The  tree  which,  according  to  tradition, 
Athene  planted  on  the  Acropolis,  re- 
mained standing  for  upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred years,  i;ntil  the  Persian  war,  when  it 
was  destroyed.  But  from  the  parent  stalk 
shoots  sprung  up  by  which  the  olive  was 
propagated  throughout  Attica.  Many  of 
the  loniaus  came  to  Athens  to  get  slips 
from  the  famous  tree,  and  these  were 
given  upon  the  sole  condition 
that  the  recipients  should  ack- 
nowledge Athene  as  their  patron 
goddess  and  hold  a  special  feast 
in  her  honor  once  a  year.  Ac- 
cording to  the  customs  of  the 
land,  this  made  them  allies  of 
the  Athenians  in  time  of  war 
and  dependents  in  time  of  peace. 
Homer  depicts  his  heroes  as 
anointing  themselves  with  oi 
after  the  bath  and  before  the 
battle,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
illustrious  dead  were  covered  ^j:^ 
with  oil  before  being  j)laced  ~ 
upon  the  funereal  pyre. 

But  it  was  left  to  the  Komans 
to  serve  the  olive  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  fa- 
miliar to  most  of  us.  They  picked  the 
fruit  green,  soaked  it  for  a  few  hours 
in  lye,  washed  it  clean,  and  then  placed 
it  in  jars  filled  with  brine  to  which  am- 
urca  had  been  added.  Amurca  is  the 
bitter  refuse  that  is  left  after  the  oil  has 
been  pressed  from  the  ripe  fruit.  The 
olive  prepared  in  this  way  renews  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  palate  to  other  arti- 
cles of  food.  Jars  of  pickled  olives  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 

The  olive  is  not  a  large  tree.  In  culti- 
vation it  rarely  exceeds  thirty  feet  in 
height.  Under  suitable  conditions,  as  in 
Palestine,  it  thrives    without  any  atten- 


tion, and  the  trees  attain  great  age. 
These  gnarled  and  weather-beaten  trees 
of  the  Holy  Land  present  a  different  ap- 
pearance from  the  well-trimmed  orchards 
of  Italy,  Sixain  and  California,  and  the 
olive  pays  well  for  all  the  care  bestowed 
iipon  it.  A  loose,  rocky  soil,  free  from 
clay,  and  not  very  moist,  is  its  natural 
habitat.  When  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
came  to  California,  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  they  broi;ght  the  olive 
with  them,  but  olive  culture  as  a  science 
has   been   known    in  California  for  only 
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about  thirty  years.  Today  the  orange 
and  the  olive  are  two  of  tha  greatest 
wealth-producers  of  the  Golden  State. 
The  sequoia,  or  giant  redwood,  once 
brought  more  money  to  the  state  than  all 
else,  excepting  the  mines.  But  the  "big 
tree"  has  gone,  save  as  a  'curiosity,  and 
the  fruit-grower  is  the  real  money  maker 
of  the  country,  and  he  finds  that  his 
olives  do  as  well  in  tlie  dry  foot-liills  of 
central  California  as  they  do  near  the 
coast. 

The  olive  is  usually  propagated  from 
cuttings  or  layers,  and  the  young  trees  do 
not  bear  freely  until  they  are  from  five  to 
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seven  years  old.  But  the  crop_^is'at]  best 
uncertain.  One  year  there  may  be  an 
enormous  yield,  and  then  there  may  be 
several  successive  years  when  the  fruit 
will  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
picking.  The  broad-leaved  olive  trees  of 
Spain  yield  the  best  olives  for  pickling, 
while  the  narrow-leaved  varieties  of_,Italy 
and  Greece  produce  the  tinest  quality  of 
oil.  Both  varieties  are  raised  in  Califor- 
nia, from  which  place  today  we  obtain 
the  purest  commercial  oil.  As  with'many 
other  things  that  we  buy,  the  gaudy  for- 
eign label  is  often  used  to  sell  a  really  in- 
ferior and  adulterated  article,  and  much 
of  the  so-called  Lucca  oil  contains  more 
cottonseed  than  olive  product. 

Associated  with  the  olive  in  Palestine 
is  the  oak — not  the  scrub  oak  of  our  in- 
ter-mountain foothills,  nor  the""'stately 
oak  of  English  parks,  but  such  Jas  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
low.  rounding,  and  with  wide-siDreading 
branches.  In  the  Bible  the  oak  is  men- 
tioned much  more  frequently  than  is^the 
olive.  But  if  the  Israelites  loved  the 
oak,  they  were  frequently  commanded  to 
destroy  it,  for  in  the  oak  groves  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Pha^nician  deity  Baal  erect- 
ed their  altars,  and  these  places  became 
an  abomination  to  the  prophets  of  the 
Lord.  The  oak  was  sacred  to  many  na- 
tions other  than  the  Canaanites  dwelling 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea.  It  was  especially  revered  by 
the  Druids  in  old  Britain,  and  its  leaves 
were  an  emblem  of  their  priesthood.  Len- 
der some  giant  oak  our  Saxon  forbears 
gathered  in  council,  and  the  oak^liolds  a 
prominent  place  in  the  traditions]  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

No  tree  of  the  temperate  zone  is  more 
widely  distributed  than  the  oak,  'find  in 
the  tropica  it  is  found  in  almost  all 
mountains  that  exceed  three  thousand 
feet  in  altitude.  About  .three'  hundred 
species  are   already  classified,  the  distin- 


guishing classification  of  the  genxis  being 
the  nut^(acorn),  enclosed  at  the  base  in  a 
woody   cup,  from    which    it  detaches  it- 
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self  when  ripe.  Oaks  attain  great  size 
and  age:  The  celebrated  Newland  oak 
in  Gloucestershire,  known  for  centuries 
as  "the  great  oak,"  was  by  the  latest 
measurement  ilh  feet  in  girth  five  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  Cowthorpe  oak, 
near  Wetherby  in  Yorkshire,  measures 
3Siy  feet  at  the  same  heiglit,  and  seems 
to  have  been  of  no  smaller  dimensions 
when  described  by  Evelyn  two  centuries 
ago.  In-  Palestine  the  tree  known  as 
"Abraham's  oak"  has  a  girth  of  23  feet, 
and  its  foliage  covers  a  diameter  of  90 
feet.  According  to  tradition,  the  oak  in 
which  Absalom  was  hanged  by  the  hair 
is  still  standing. 

Among  both  Greeks  and  Eomans  tlie 
oak  was  the  favorite  timber  for  house, 
bridge  and  ship  building.  From  heart  of 
oak  the  Northmen  built  their  war  vessel; 


and  today  carpenter,  wheelwright,  wagon 
maker  and  cabinet  maker  use  oak  wood 
extensively,  although  its  i^lace  in  shiiJ 
building  has  been  taken  by  teak  and 
steel. 

In  England  and  Germany  the  oak  is 
cultivated  from  the  acorn  as  carefully 
as  fruit  trees  are  tended  in  Utah.  For 
centiiries  it  has  been  protected  by  law. 
The  bark  is  valuable  in  tanning  on  ac- 
count of  the  astringent  tannic  acid  which 
it  contains,  and  this  acid  is  extensively 
used  by  tbe  chemist  and  in  medicine.  For- 
merly acorns  were  used  as  food,  both 
by  the  poorer  peasantry  in  Europe  and" 
by  the  Indians  in  America,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  potato  and  the  cheapness 
of  breadstuffs  has  eliminated  the  fruit  of 
the  oak  from  the  list  of   articles  of  diet. 


A   PRAYER  IN   THE  HILLS. 


•%Ar  (JOLLY,  woolly,  woolly!" 
**       The    hills    caught   up  the   half 

^fe^i  weird  sounding  cry  of  merriment 
and  re-echoed  it  from  one  purple  peak  to 
another.  And  the  moon,  as  it  rose  above 
the  dark,  shadowy  canyons,  smiled 
through  the  mist  enshrouding  the  valley 
xipon  a  group  of  children  who  were  playing 
a  game  on  the  grassy  banks  of  Fish  Lake. 
Dark  piaes  and  cedars  loomed  wp  be- 
hind them  and  a  sheet  of  shining,  inky 
water  stretched  miles  and  miles  ahead, 
but  they  were  not  afraid.  They  ran  along 
screaming,  laughing,  and  almost  tumb- 
ling over  each  other  in  their  wild  effort 
to  reach  the  goal,  a  tall  cottonwood  tree 
near   the   water's  edge,    before   someone 


who  was  riinning  a  few  feet  behind  them_ 
could  do  so. 

"Oil,  Mr.  Grundy,  we  beat  you  this 
time!"  they  cried  with  panting  breath,  as 
they  stood  patting  the  tree  and  he  came 
up  to  them. 

"Yep,"  he  said,  throwing  himself  upon 
the  dewy  turf,  "you  beat  me  all  holler, 
yoii  scamps." 

"Oh,  but  won't  you  play  one  more 
game?"  one  little  fellow  coaxed,  running 
his  chubby  fingers  through  Mr.  Grundy's 
shaggy  locks.  "You  see  we're  going  home 
tomorrow,  and  we  want  one  more  to  make 
us  remember  all  the  good,  jolly  times 
we've  had  up  here.  Just  one  more. 
Please,  Grundy." 
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"Harold  Brown,  you  are  a  brick!"  he 
exclaimed  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his 
eyes  and  patting  the  little  boy's  back.  "I 
don't  mind  playin'  woolly  a  darned  bit, 
but  you  must  remember  I'm  not  as  young 
as  I  used  to  be.  If  it  wasn't  fur  thinkin' 
I'd  not  see  you  youngsters  fur  a  long 
while,  old  Grundy'd  hunt  his  roost.  But 
never  mind.  Jist  one  game  more.  Git 
off  with  you."  And  they  ran  away,  fleet 
as  young  deer. 

Not  far  awaj'  from  this  beautiful  scene 
of  merriment,  farther  back  among  the 
cottonwoods,  a  man  and  two  women  were 
watching  the  dying  embers  of  a  camp-fire. 
The  man  sat  with  his  hands  in  his  trous- 
ers pockets,  and  with  a  meditative  smile 
upon  his  face,  probably  thinking  of  some 
youthful  prank  in  his  own  life;  for  the 
cries  of  the  boys  reached  them  plainly. 
One  of  the  women,  who  held  a  sleeping 
child  in  her  arms,  finally  awoke  her  hus- 
band from  his  reverie  by  asking: 

"Frank,  don't  you  think  it  time  for  the 
boys  to  come  and  go  to  bed?  You  know 
we  want  to  get  an  early  start  for  home  in 
the  morning." 

"I  sui)i3ose  so,"  he  said,  yawning  and 
rising  slowly  to  his  feet. 

But  before  we  go  any  farther  let  me 
tell  you  who  these  people  are  and  how 
they  came  to  be  here  among  the  hills. 

Patriarch  Brown,  the  man  by  tlie  fire, 
and  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and 
five  children,  came  from  the  little  town  of 
Loa,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Fish 
Lake,  in  sovithern  Utah.  Little  Turza, 
the  only  girl  and  pride  of  the  whole 
household,  had  been  feeling  very  poorly 
a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  opening  of 
this  narrative,  and  as  the  air  of  the  valley, 
where  they  lived,especially  in  -Inly,  was  so 
dry  and  hot,  her  parents  thought  that  the 
change  from  this  to  the  cool,  bracing  air 
aroimd  the  Lake  would  be  very  beneficial 
to  their  little  daughter.  Then,  too,  the 
delicious  wild  raspberries,which  grew  up- 


on the  hills  among  the  rocks  and  pines 
near  the  shores  of  the  lake  and  which  the 
people  of  Loa  were  in  the  habit  of  gather- 
ing every  summer  for  winter,  made  the  trip 
doubly  attractive  and  longed  for.  An  in- 
vitation had  been  extended  to  Mrs.  Smith, 
a  neighbor,  and  her  four  boys  to  accom- 
pany the  jolly  party  on  their  camping  ex- 
pedition. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  camping 
place,  the  boys  were  delighted  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Grundy,  an  old 
trapper  who  spent  most  of  his  time  in  and 
about  the  lake.  And  after  a  whole  week 
of  rambles  over  fallen  timber  and  huge 
rocks  after  berries,  fishing,  squirrel  chas- 
ing, and  games  and  romping  at  night  with 
the  precious  Grundy,  the  boys  declared 
it  all  seemed  like  a  short  day,  and  felt  ex- 
tremely regretful  and  sorry  to  leave,  when 
the  time  came  for  their  departure. 

And  so  the  morning  after  the  game  of 
woolly,  despite  all  the  boys'  pleadings  for 
a  longer  stay,  four  d  the  wagons  all  packed 
and  everything  ready  for  the  homeward 
journey.  Mr.  Brown  drove  the  first  team, 
the  women  and  little  folks  sitting  behind, 
and  the  two  eldest  boys,  Freddie  Brown 
and  Wayne  Smith,  driving  the  second. 
The  camping  place  had  been  at  the  north 
end  of  the  lake  and  they  followed  the 
wagon  road  along  the  west  side,  tall, 
shady  cottonwoods  and  pine  trees  on  the 
right  and  the  water  on  their  left. 

Fish  Lake,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  great  number  of  beautiful  salmon 
trout  found  in  its  clear  fresh  waters,  is 
situated  "way  up"  in  the  very  mountain 
tops.  It  is  about  seven  miles  long,  run- 
ning north  and  south, and  so  deep  in  some 
places  that  its  depth  has  never  been  es- 
timated. 

As  the  boys  rode  along,  the  glorious 
morning  sunlight,  the  fresh,  exhilarating 
moiintain  air,  fragrant  with  the  smell  of 
pines  and  spruces,  revived  tlieir  spirits, 
and  they  soon    forgot    their  disappoint- 
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ment  and  fell  to  admiring  the  beauty  of 
their  surroundings,  especially  the  lake. 
To  the  east  the  mountains  rose  directly 
out  of  the  water  and  towered  up  into  the 
blue  sky,  casting  tlieir  reflection  into  the 
smooth, sliining  depths  below.which  lent  a 
softening  touch  to  the  rough,  craggy  peaks 
and  sharp  ravines.  As  Brother  Brown 
expressed  it,  the  lake  seemed  to  be  taking 
a  morning  nap,  for  not  a  ripjDle  was  there 
to  be  seen  upon  the  whole  surface  to  dis- 
turb its  peacefulness  and  quiet. 

Occasionally,  near  the  water's  edge,  a 
fish  flitted  its  golden  colored  back  toward 
the  sun  and  sent  little  Jean  Brown  into 
ecstasies  and  made  him  cry  out  in  his  de- 
light, ''Oh  marmee,  see  the  fishies!" 

As  they  neared  the  southern  termina- 
tion of  the  lake  it  was  about  noon  and 
our  people  stopped  to  feed  the  horses  and 
have  dinner.  As  they  were  clambering 
over  the  wagon  sides,  one  of  the  boys  ex- 
claimed, "Oh  a  boat,  a  boat!"  The  others 
looked  in  the  direction  he  was  pointing 
and  saw  an  old  row  boat  that  had  been 
used  on  the  lake  when  there  had  been  ex- 
cursions there  and  had  drifted  close  to 
the  sliore.  "Oh  can't  we  go  for  a  row, 
just  along  the  edge,  we  won't  go  any  far- 
ther out,"'  they  begged  of  their  parents, 
who  finally  consented. 

The  boat  looked  weather-beaten  and 
ratlier  old  and  the  boys  noticed  a  small 
pool  of  water  in  the  bottom,  but  Brother 
Brown  said  it  would  be  perfectly  safe 
providing  they  did  not  remain  out  long, 
and  held  it  while  the  four  eldest  boys 
climbed  in.  They  used  sticks  for  oars 
and  rowed  slowly  along,  close  to  the  shore, 
in  high  glee. 

Meanwhile  on  the  shore,  a  cloth  was 
spread  upon  the  green  grass  for  dinner 
and  Brother  Brown,  having  built  a  fire, 
was  busy  frying  cakes  over  it  vrhen  a 
breeze  sprang  up  very  suddenly  and  all 
eyes  were  tiirned  instantly  towards  the 
lake.      Running  to  the  edge  of  the  shore 


the  anxious  parents  saw  that  the  wind 
was  slowly  but  surely  carrying  the  boys 
midway  into  the  lake,  which  now  looked 
rough  with  ripples  and  wavelets,  in  strong 
contrast  with  tlie  calm  of  an  hour  be- 
fore. 

Then  in  a  moment,  before  they  could 
determine  what  to  do,  the  boys  became 
frightened  and  Wayne,  Verne,  and  Fred- 
die jumped  overboard,  giving  the  boat 
such  a  push  that  it  danced  over  the  wa- 
ter like  a  cork  with  little  Clarence  Brown 
left  in  it  alone.  But  he  sat  bravely  still 
and  with  no  intention,  apparently,  of 
jumping. 

Brother  Brown  perceived  in  an  instant 
that  if  the  boys  did  not  receive  immedi- 
ate assistance  they  would  be  drowned, 
and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
plunged  into  the  water,  the  screaming, 
fear-stricken  mothers  in  their  excitement 
following  him.  Sister  Smith  waded  out 
until  the  water  reached  her  shoiilders, 
then  threw  an  apron  out  to  her  son 
Wayne,  who  could  swim  slightly,  and 
drew  him  slowly  to  the  shore.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent swimmer,  had  succeeded  in  landing 
Verne,  the  other  little  Smith  fellow,  and 
with  great  strokes  of  his  powerful  arms 
was  heading  for  Fred.  Just  as  he  reached 
him,  the  boy  was  coming  up  cut  of  the 
water  for  the  second  time,  gasping  for 
breath  and  struggling  madly  as  drowning 
people  always  do.  Freddie  was  a  large 
boy  for  thirteen  years,  and  as  his  father 
came  to  him  the  boy's  fingers  closed 
upon  his  arms  with  an  iron  grip  that  al- 
most succeeded  in  drawing  them  both 
under,  great,  strong  man  though  his  fatlier 
was. 

Sister  Brown,  standing  in  water  up  to 
her  knees,  powerless  in  her  fright  to 
move  further,  and  with  all  the  love  of  a 
fond  mother  and  wife  struggling  within 
her,  wrung  her  hands  in  utter  despair, 
feeling,  as  she  took  in   the  whole  fearful 
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scene,  that  some  of  them  woiild  surely  be 
drowned. 

Finally  after  what  seemed  an  age  to 
her,  she  held  the  dripping,  frightened 
Fred  in  her  arms,  and  her  husband  lay 
exhausted  and  panting  for  breath  upon 
the  sand  at  her  feet.  But  the  danger  was 
not  yet  passed,  for  far  out  on  the  water  sat 
little  Clarence,  still  drifting,  drifting, 
farther  and  farther  away  from  them. 
And  it  seemed  to  his  mother,  when  the 
others  stood  safe  beside  her  and  she 
could  see  the  sim  shining  down  upon  the 
little,  fair  head  away  out  in  the  middle 
of  that  dark,  treacherous  siirface,  with 
the  wind  carrying  him  gradiially  away 
from  her,  perhaps,  forever,  that  he  was 
the  child  she  loved  most  of  all — brave 
little  fellow! 

"Don't  j^^mp!  don't  jump!"  they  called 
to  him  at  the  tops  of  their  voices;  and 
his  father,  exhausted  though  he  was,  ran 
along  the  bank  to  keep  even  with  the 
boat  and  shouting  instriictions  telling 
the  little  boy  how  to  make  the  next  move. 

"All  right,  I  won't  jumi?,"  was  borne 
faintly  to  them  on  the  breeze,  and  they 
saw  him  tear  out  one  of  the  old  seats  and 
use  it  for  an  oar,  with  the  presence  of 
mind  that  many  an    older  person  lacked. 

Clarence  Brown  was  different  from 
most  other  boys.  "Queer  little  chap, 
this,"  his  fatlier  often  said,  patting  his 
head  fondly.  Boyish  frolic  and  play 
seemed  to  have  no  charms  for  him.  As 
he  would  sit  idly  by  and  oddly  watch  his 
playmates  in  their  fun,  they  had  often 
emphatically  declared,  "( )h,  he's  too  lazy, 
even  to  play."  But  not  so.  Bright  be- 
yond liis  years,  he  seemed  always  reach- 
ing out  after  knowledge  of  subjects  in 
whicli  most  boys  took  no  interest  what- 
ever, and  searching  into  the  why  and 
wlierefore  of  things  that  often  puzzled 
his  elders. 

His  mother  once  told  me  a  litth;  inci- 
dent about  him   that  was  really  amusing. 


She  had  been  trying  to  find  him  one  day 
to  do  an  errand,  and  after  a  while,  chanc- 
ing to  go  out  behind  the  house,  found  him 
sitting  on  the  wood  block.  M'^ith  his  fin- 
gers run  tlirough  his  hair  and  his  brows 
knitted  together  in  a  puzzled  way,  he  was 
trying  to  get  an  insight  into  the  book  of 
astronomy  that  he  held  on  his  kness.  The 
winter  before  a  school  teacher  had  board- 
ed at  their  home,  and  when  he  went  away 
had  left  the  book  there,  and  Clarence  had 
found  it  on  a  high  shelf.  His  mother 
laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks  when  she  found  her  little  son  in 
siTch  a  brown  study  over  an  uniisually 
difficiilt  and  dry  subject.  "Well,  never 
mind,"  he  told  her,  "I'll  master  it  some 
day,  and  you'll  be  proud  of  me.'"  But  let 
us  go  back  to  our  story. 

"Have  courage,  my  son,"  the  father 
was  calling,  his  voice  shaking  with  emo- 
tion. "Sit  perfectly  still,  and  I'll  follow 
you  away  to  the  other  end  of  the  lake  if 
necessary." 

"I  will,  pa,"  he  answered;  "I  will,"  and 
this  time  his  voic^  could  barely  be  heard. 

Suddenly  a  cry  of  great  tiianksgiviug 
escaped  the  watchers'  lips,  for  they  beheld 
the  boat  turn  slowly  around  with  the 
changing  wind  and  dart  directly  for  the 
western  shore.  The  father  stood  trem- 
blingly waiting  for  it  to  come  nearer,  the 
women  strained  their  anxious,  tearfid 
eyes  and  watched  breathlessly,  while  the 
boys  ran  wildly,  aimlessly,  about  in  their 
excitement. 

Then  (juickly,  when  the  boat  came 
within  a  few  rods  of  tiie  shore,  and  be- 
fore they  were  aware,  the  wind,  seemingly 
possessed  of  a  very  demon,  blew  afresh 
from  another  direction  and  whirling  it 
around,  sent  the  dear  little  fellow  out  into 
the  lake  again.  At  first  the  water  lapped 
the  sides  of  the  boat  playfnliy,  like  a. 
huge  cat  toruu^nting  a  tiny  mouse,  and 
seemed  to  laugh  back  and  mock  cruelly 
at  the  onlookers.     Then  tlu'  wind  si'emed 
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to  gather  fresh  strength  each  moment, 
and  the  old  boat,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  elements,  creaked  and  rocked  help- 
lessly from  side  to  side.  Surely  divine 
aid  must  have  come  to  the  little  boy  at 
that  time,  filling  his  heart  with  a  super- 
natural courage  and  fearlessness  that 
saved  him  from  plunging  into  the  water; 
for  child  though  he  was,  he  knew  that 
the  rickety,  decayed  wood  in  the  boat 
could  not  much  longer  hang  together, 
and  already  the  bottom  of  it  was  fast  fill- 
ing with  water. 

It  was  then  the  helpless  watchers 
thought  they  must  die.  Never,  as  long 
as  life  lasts  will  they  forget  the  awful 
agony  of  those  moments,  and  often  for 
weeks  after  reaching  home  his  parents 
could  not  sleep  at  nights,  so  vividly  was 
that  afternoon  impressed  upon  their 
memory. 

The  cries  of  the  terror-stricken  child- 
ren were  truly  heartrending. 

"Oh,  my  poor  little  bruvver!"  sobbed 
little  Jean. 

"My  playmate  is  lost!  oh,  my  little 
playmate  is  lost!"  cried  little  Verne 
Smith,  clinging  to  his  mother's  skirts. 
He  and  Clarence  thought  as  much  of 
each  other  as  thoiigh  they  were  brothers. 

The  mother  of  the  brave,  dauntless 
little  lad,  finding  the  sight  too  terrible 
for  her  eyes  to  witness,  fell  face  down- 
ward upon  the  sand,  and  could  not  look 
up,  but  turning  to  the  boys  who  stood 
around  her  wringing  their  hands,  she  said, 
"Oh,  boys,  pray  for  him!  pray  for  him!" 

The  little  fellows  all  dropped  to  their 
knees,  in  their  dripping,  wet  clothes,  and 
sent  up  the  tearful  supplication,  "O  Lord, 
save  little  Clarence!" 

And  looking  down  from  above  upon 
those  kneeling  children  in   their  perfect 


faith,  purity  and  innocence,  how  could 
the  kind  Father  deny  that  childish 
petition?  He  could  not.  He  did  not. 
The  same  all-powerful  hand  that  reached 
out  and  calmed  that  surging  troubled 
water  of  Galilee,  now  seemed  to  be 
stretched  forth  over  Fish  Lake,  and  the 
same  kind,  gentle  voice  to  say,  "Peace, 
be  still;"  for  almost  before  they  had 
risen  from  the  ground,  the  wind  calmed 
down  to  a  gentle  breeze  which  blew 
softly,  mildly,  and  drifted  the  old  boat 
slowly  but  surely  back  to  them.  And  the 
father  thought,  as  he  waded  out  into  the 
water  to  receive  his  little  boy,  that  never  in 
his  life  before  had  he  experienced  a  hap^ 
pier  moment.  Catching  hold  of  the  boat 
as  it  came  up,  he  lifted  Clarence  from  it 
and  carried  him  to  those  who  stood  on 
shore  with  open  arms,  eyes  streaming 
with  tears,  and  thankful,  thankful  hearts. 
Then  all  of  them  knelt  down,  and  Patri- 
arch Brown  ofi^^ered  up  an  earnest,  grate- 
ful prayer  and  thanked  the  Lord  for  re- 
storing little  Clarence  to  them  and  saving 
all  their  lives. 

A  little  later  on,  when  Freddie, Wayne, 
Verne  and  his  father  stood  drying  their 
clothes  by  the  fire,  Clarence  walked  up  to 
them,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
said  in  his  slow  way  and  with  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  blue  eyes,  "Well,  I'm  the 
only  lucky  one  after  all.  You  see  I'm 
not  wet  the  least  bit." 

No  one  wished  any  dinner  that  day, 
you  may  be  sure;  and  packing  up  again, 
the  little  party  bade  farewell  to  the  scene 
of  their  dread  experience,  which  had 
turned  out  so  happily  for  all,  and  had 
given  them  a  testimony  of  the  love  and 
kindness  of  their  heavenly  Father,  which 
will  remain  with  them  through  life. 

Jennie  Roheiis. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  KEEPING  A  RECORD. 


*~r^  HE  importance  of  keeping  a  coni- 
*•  plete  record  of  all  transactions 
^JJiSI  and  important  occurrences  is  not 
fully  realized  by  a  majority  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints;  and  it  is  only  during  the  last 
few  years  that  any  serious  move  has  been 
made  by  our  people  to  keep  complete 
records  of  the  ecclesiastical  atfairs  of  the 
Church  in  all  the  different  wards  and 
stakes  of  Zion.  The  importance  of  this 
matter  will  appeal  more  strongly  to  us 
if  we  will  but  think  how  much  misun- 
derstanding and  disunion  woi;ld  have 
been  averted  had  the  early  Christians 
kept  a  more  complete  record  of  all  the 
occurrences  daring  the  rise  of  the  chiirch 
in  the  days  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  Apostle 
Peter  had  kept  a  complete  record  of  all 
the  baptisms  and  ordinations  that  he 
performed,  and  that  we  now  had  a  record 
of  the  same,  and  also  of  the  ordinances 
administered  by  all  the  rest  of  the  Apos- 
tles; suppose  we  had  an  account  of 
all  the  sermons  that  were  preached  by 
those  great  men,  would  it  not  allay  a 
great  deal  of  misapprehension  as  to  the 
different  interijretations  of  the  Scrip- 
ture ? 

Still,  with  this  great  example  before  us, 
we,  the  disciples  of  that  same  Christ  in 
the  latter  days,  are  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  former-day  Saints  in  this 
very  important  particular,  and  are  al- 
lowing events  that  are  just  as  important 
as  any  that  transpired  in  those  days  to 
pass  by  without  recording  them. 

We,  the  Latter-day  Saints,  are  making 
scripture  every  day;  but  the  question 
is,  are  we  preserving  it?  Do  you  know 
that  when  the  prophet  Lehi  was  about  to 
lead  his  people  into  the  desert  at  the  com- 
mand of  God,  that  it  was  found  justifi- 
able to    slay  a    man    in    order    to  obtain 


i:)ossession  of  the  records  of  his  ancestors? 
If  those  records  were  of  so  much  value 
in  those  days,  do  you  not  think  it  import- 
ant that  we  should  keep  our  records 
complete  now,  so  that  they  may  be  hand- 
ed down  to  future  generations  to  read 
and  profit  by  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  provide 
good  books  for  the  recording  of  our  min- 
utes and  of  our  ordinations,  etc.  In 
many  of  our  wards  we  had  the  records 
kept  upon  loose  sheets  of  paper,  on  the 
backs  of  old  letters,  etc.  This,  to  say  the 
least,  shows  great  carelessness  on  the 
p)art  of  those  in  charge  of  these  things. 
Many  times  records  thus  written  are  lost, 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  people  in  the 
Cliurch  today  who  know  next  to  nothing 
regarding  their  baptism  and  ordinations, 
because  they  did  not  keep  a  record  of  the 
ordinances  themselves,  and  the  clerk  who 
kept  an  account  of  it  at  the  time  has 
since  lost  the  piece  of  paper  iipon  which 
he  wrote  his  minutes. 

As  before  stated,  the  first  step  should 
be  the  obtaining  of  a  good  record  book, 
one  that  is  made  up  of  good  paper  and 
boiTud  in  a  siibstantial  manner.  A  rec- 
ord, when  made  up,  is  to  be  kept  for  all 
time.  The  importance  of  getting  good 
material  will  appeal  to  every  one. 

Next,  the  entries  should  be  placed  upon 
the  leaves  in  proper  chronological  order, 
that  is,  in    the  order  of  their  occurrence. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  write  out  in  de- 
tail everything  that  occi;rs  at  a  meeting, 
but  to  glean  the  important  points  and 
place  them  in  compact  form,  so  that  any- 
one in  looking  over  the  records  can  obtain 
the  information  they  desire  in  as  short  a 
time  as  possible.  Some  secretaries  will 
obtain  enough  material  at  a  singli>  meet- 
ing to  cover  a  dozen  pages,  while  another 
will  put  all    the  proceedings  of  the  same 
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meeting  upon  one  or  two  pages.  It  is 
not  the  multiplicity  of  words  that  we 
want,  but  the  greatest  amount  of  in- 
formation in  the  most  compact  form. 

In  taking  the  minutes  of  a  Sunday 
school,  wa  should  not  forget  to  give  the 
date  of  the  session  and  the  name  and  po- 
sition of  the  presiding  officer. 

Then  we  should  take  up  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  school,  the  subjects  taught, 
the  number  of  officers,  teachers,  pupils 
and  visitors  present!  If  there  are  any 
visitors,  such  as  missionaries  or  officers  of 
other  schools  present,  a  note  shoiild  be 
made  of  the  fact.  And  every  other  item 
that  it  is  desirable  should  be  kept  to  give 
the  reader  a  clear  understanding  of  what 
was  done,  should  be  recorded. 

When  a  Sunday  School  or  other  organ- 
ization is  organized,  it  is    important  that 


a  complete  record  of  all  the  proceedings 
be  kept,  together  with  a  list  of  the  officers 
who  are  chosen,  and  by  whom  they  are 
set  apart,  so  that  in  time  to  come  there 
will  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  see  the  records  that  the  school  was 
properly  organized,  and  by  those  holding 
authority  to  do  so.  This  is  especially 
necessary  in  the  new  wards  that  are  be- 
ing organized,  as  it  is  a  great  deal  easier 
to  write  the  account  of  an  event  at  the 
time  it  occurs  than  to  try  to  write  of  it 
two  or  three  years  afterward. 

After  a  record  has  been  made  it  should 
be  preserved,  for  unless  we  have  it  to 
refer  to,  all  our  labor  in  keeping  it  has 
been  thrown  away.  For  this  reason  great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  keeping 
and  preservation  of  our  books. 

H.  D.  Brown. 


PREPARATION  OF  THE  TEACHER  AND  PUPIL. 

WHAT  IT  CONSISTS    OF. 


( )ME  preparation  of  the  teacher 
consists  of  (1)  preparation  to  re- 
_^___  view  the  previous  lesson,  (2)  to 
conduct  the  present  lesson  and  (8)  to  pre- 
view the  lesson  that  is  to  follow.  On  the 
part  of  the  pupil  it  consists  primarily  of 
a  preparation  of  the  lesson  in  hand  at  the 
time  of  recitation,  especially  such  part,  if 
any,  as  is  assigned  to  him  particularly. 

(1)  In  preparing  to  conduct  the  review 
the  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  these 
objects:— first,  the  selestion  of  a  few 
(questions  on  the  important  points  of  the 
previous  lesson  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing how  they  have  impressed  the  pupil, 
and  of  what  benefit  the  lesson  has  been 
to   him;    and,    second,    the    choosing    of 


questions  that  will  recall  that  part  of  the 
past  lesson  to  which  the  i^resent  is  con- 
nected, thereby  locating  the  class  as  to 
time  and  place.  In  this  manner  the  im- 
portant truths  of  the  lesson  may  be  re- 
impressed  and  strengthened,  and  a  logical 
sequence  of  facts  will  be  established  that 
will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  subject. 

The  review  should  be  brief  and  to  the 
point.  To  facilitate  this  it  is  wise  to 
write  the  questions  before  going  to  the 
class — indeed  this  is  an  interesting  and 
successful  way  of  making  this  exercise 
helpful.  This,  too,  is  the  time  to  bring 
in  any  question  that  has  been  left  over 
from  the  previous  lesson  for  further  con- 
sideration. 
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(2)  The  preparation  of  the  lesson  in 
hand  shoi;kl  be  made  with  these  ed- 
ucational maxims  in  mind,  quoted  from 
Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser:  (1)  Each  lesson 
must  be  complete  within  itself.  (2)  Each 
lesson  must  t^row  out  of  the  preceding 
one.  (o)  Each  lesson  must  prepare  for 
the  siicceeding  one.  It  does  not  suffice 
to  merely  read  the  text  and  transfer  it 
without  thought.  That  the  preparation 
may  be  successful,  it  is  absohitely  essen- 
tial that  it  be  made  early  in  the  week. 
This  gives  time  to  think  over  and  form 
opinions  on  questions  raised  by  its  peru- 
sal. The  opinion  of  others  should  be  asked 
and  some  commentary  may  be  read  on 
the  subject.  Thus  the  mind  will  be 
given  opportunity  to  assimilate  the  sub- 
ject-matter before  it  is  presented  to  the 
class.  ''Do  it  now"  is  the  maxim  that 
should  govern  as  to  the  time  to  prepare 
the  lesson. 

As  the  text  is  read  tlie  points  of  inter- 
est should  be  jotted  down.  The  aim  of 
the  lesson — the  most  important  tn;th 
taught  by  it — must  be  sought  out;  also 
the  climax,  as  in  the  subject-matter. 
With  these  in  mind  an  outline  should  be 
formulated;  that  is,  the  points  should  be 
arranged  in  the  order  iu  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  present  them  the  manner  that 
will  be  most  effective.  The  general  truth 
in  the  lesson  must  be  developed,  not  an- 
nounced, and  an  arrangement  of  matter 
that  will  be  most  effective  for  that  pur- 
pose must  be  thought  out  by  the  teacher. 
The  lesson  is  not  successfully  taught 
where  the  student  has  not  gained  from  it 
the  general  truth— some  lesson  of  life. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  teacher 
find  some  modern  examples  of  such 
truths  asareenqihasized  in  the  lesson,  and 
that  he  be  prepared  to  make  comparisons. 
It  is  this  that  will  make  the  lesson  part 
of  the  life  of  a  pupil,  and  will  imjiress 
him  —an  end  more  to  be  desired  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts.      This  point  may 


be  illustrated  by  considering  some  partic- 
ular lesson  in  the  Sunday  School  Out- 
lines, as,  for  instance,  the  first  lesson  for 
September.  The  subject  is  the  first  do- 
ings of  the  Apostles  after  Christ's  ascen- 
sion. The  facts  of  the  lesson  centre 
around  two  principal  events,  viz.,  the 
choosing  of  the  Apostle  Matthias  and  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  with  the  sermon  and  baptiz- 
ing following.  The  calling  of  Matthias 
may  be  compared  with  the  calling  of 
apostles  today.  A  discussion  may  be 
undertaken  as  to  whether  Matthias  was 
called  of  God,  and  how.  In  the  same 
connection  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
a.postles  are  called  of  God  in  our  day. 
Again  the  events  of  the  day  of  Pentecost 
teach  as  a  general  truth  the  power  and 
purpose  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  After  study- 
ing the  wonderful  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  that  day,  it  may  be  compared 
with  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  the  accompanying  power  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Kirtland  Temple.  The 
teacher  may  give  every  day  instances  of 
the  purpose  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  call  for  piipils  to  volunteer  still 
others.  Thus  the  subject  of  history  has 
a  new  meaning.  It  is  connected  with  oiir 
every  day  life.  When  all  tlie  matter  has 
been  studied  and  arranged  it  sliould  be 
condensed  so  that  the  important  parts 
may  be  brought  into  relief  and  em- 
phasized. 

The  teacher  shoi;ld  carry  to  the  class  a 
written  outline  of  the  lesson  as  above  in- 
dicated, to  be  used  as  a  guide  in  conduct- 
ing the  exercise.  This  outline  may  be 
simply  a  list  of  suggestive  phrast  s  to  call 
to  mind  the  order  of  presentation.  It 
would  not  bi'  i)rofitable  to  write  out  tlie 
questions  to  be  asked  on  this  part,  but 
they  should  be  thought  of  that  tlu' outline 
may  recall  them. 

(15)  Much  thought  should  be  given  to 
the   preparation  of  the   preview,    as   the 
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manner  of  assigning  the  lesson  and  pre- 
viewing it  will  have  great  influence  on 
the  preparation  the  pnpil  is  likely  to 
make  and  will  largely  determine  it.  The 
purpose  of  the  preview  is  to  make  the 
lesson  more  easily  understood  by  the 
learner  and  to  arouse  his  interest.  The 
teacher  should  have  before  him  con- 
stantly the  question,  "What  can  I  say  to 
the  class  that  will  arouse  their  interest  in 
the  work  assigned  and  cause  them  to 
study  it?" 

Iq  the  first  place  he  must  know  what 
the  lesson  contains.  He  must  also  divide 
it  into  topics,  with  accompanying  refer- 
ences. It  does  not  follow  that  because 
the  teacher  is  furnished  witli  printed  oiit- 
lines  for  conducting  the  work  that  he  iise 
them  unquestioned.  They  are  largely 
suggestive.  The  teacher  can  make  suc- 
cessful application  of  them  only  when  he 
uses  his  individuality — either  he  may 
adopt  them  in  their  present  form,  or  he 
may  change  such  parts  as  appeal  to  him 
in  a  different  light.  This  leads  to  a  consid- 
eration of, — 

HOW  THE  TEACHER  MAY  BE  MOST  HELP- 
FUL BY  DIRECTION  AND  SUGGESTION 
THE  PREVIOUS  SUNDAY. 

First  of  all,  interest  in  tlie  new  lesson 
must  be  araused  by  means  of  a  well  pre- 
sented preview.  The  teacher,  having  in 
mind  the  facts  of  the  lesson  and  the  gen- 
eral truth  taught  may  tell  briefly  what  it 
is  about  and  its  relation  to  the  present 
lesson.  Attention  should  be  directed  to 
one  or  more  points  of  special  interest. 
Just  enough  should  be  said  about  it  to 
arouse  interest,  and  then  the  student 
sho\ild  be  required  to  look  up  the  details. 
If  the  teacher  treats  the  new  subject  too 
fully,  the  incentive  to  study  will  be  de- 
stroyed. This  must  be  a  matter  of  care- 
fid  thought  to  the  teacher — to  know  how 
much  to  give  to  make  the  subject  clear 
to  the  student  and  still  just  give  enough 


that  interest  be  aroused  but  not  satisfied. 

As  a  furtlier  incentive  to  study  one  or 
two  questions  may  be  given  to  the  whole 
class  at  the  time  of  assigning,  questions 
that  can  be  answered  if  the  lesson  is  read 
and  the  pupils   asked  to  find  the  answer. 

When  assigning  topics  to  members  of 
the  class,  the  teacher  miast  be  careful 
that  the  accompanying  references  given 
are  exactly  right.  Pupils  are  often  dis- 
couraged and  lose  confidence  in  their 
work  because  teachers  assign  hurriedly 
from  some  printed  outline  and  it  after- 
ward develops  that  the  references  were 
incorrect.  A  topic  may  be  assigned  to 
one  or  two  members  of  his  class  as  the 
teacher  sees  fit.  One  may  be  asked  to 
treat  the  subject,  and  the  other  to  give 
any  part  omitted.  There  should  be 
variation  in  this,  however.  The  whole 
class,  moreover,  should  be  required  to 
prepare  the  lesson  and  the  pupils  should 
know  by  experience  that  when  the  teach- 
er assigns  an  exercise  that  he  is  in  earn- 
est, and  will  be  sure  to  question  each 
member  thereon. 

To  an  indifferent  pupil  the  teacher 
might  hand  some  special  written  ques- 
tions, occasionally,  with  the  reference  in- 
dicated, and  ask  him  to  look  it  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  class.  If  he  fails  to  pre- 
pare it  the  teacher  should  not  answer  it 
himself  in  full  but  let  the  individual  feel 
that  he  has  neglected  a  trust,  and  all  are 
losers  thereby.  The  question  may  then 
be  assigned  to  the  class  as  a  whole  and 
that  pupil  bs  given  a  chance  to  redeem 
himself;  otherwise  some  one  else  may  be; 
called  upon  to  answer  it. 

Another  way  of  reaching  a  diffident 
student  is  to  mark  a  passage  in  some 
book  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  ask  him 
to  be  prepared  to  read  it  to  the  class  at 
the  next  session.  If  the  teacher  employs 
varietj'  in  assignment  nearly  any  pupil 
may  be  interested. 

An  outline  of  the  new  lesson-  should  be 
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on  the  board — that  is,  the  subject,  topics, 
and  references — and  all  members  asked 
to  copy  it.  The  teacher  should  also  in- 
terest himself  to  see  that  pupils  have  ac 
cess  to  the  necessary  books.  The  assign- 
ment should  be  impartially  made.  The 
successful  teacher  will  be  fully  a  month 
ahead  of  his  class  in  the  preparation  of 
his  lesson,  so  that  he  will  know  what  drift 
the  subject  is  taking  and  will  plan  ac- 
cordingly. Having  done  his  part,  the 
teacher  has  a  right  to  expect  something 
of  the  pupils,  and  should  insist  upon  it. 

The  pupil's  preparation  consists  prim- 
arily in  reading  over  and  being  able  to 
give  the  facts  of  the  lesson  assigned.  He 
should  make  an  early  preparation,  (1) 
that  he  will  be  sure  to  have  his  lesson, 
and  (2)  that  he  will  be  able  to  think  it 
over  and  ask  intelligent  questions  on  the 
same. 

CO-OPERATION  OF  PARENTS. 

Parents  must  be  interested.  One  way 
of  bringing  this  about  is  to  get  students 
to  ask  questions  of  the  parents — those, 
for  instance,  assigned  to  the  class.  Par- 
ents will  be  interested   to  know  what  is 


being  done  in  the  class.  If  it  happens 
that  the  parent  is  unable  to  answer  some 
of  the  questions,  he  will  be  the  more  in- 
terested, especially  when  he  finds  later 
that  the  pupil  is  able  to  answer  it  himself. 
It  will  be  evident  that  the  pupil  is  mak- 
ing progress,  and  this  will  have  its  effect 
upon  the  parent  in  arousing  liim  to 
effort. 

Where  pupils  are  indifferent  or  trouble- 
some, parents  should  be  visited.  In  in- 
terviewing them  the  ptipil  should  not  be 
condemned  directly.  This  would  arouse 
enmity  and  prejudice  against  the  teacher. 
The  better  way  is  to  commend  some- 
thing that  is  praiseworthy  and  then  go  on 
to  show  the  parent  where  he  can  assist  in 
getting  more  out  of  the  pupils,  or  where 
he  can  co-operate  with  the  teacher  in 
overcoming  any  evil  tendency.  Parents 
should  be  interviewed  as  to  furnishing 
pupils  with  proper  books,  etc.  In  this, 
again,  direct  complaint  would  be  unwise, 
It  is  better  to  explain  to  the  parent  that 
the  jjupil  is  doing  nicely,  but  not  his  best 
for  want  of  the  proper  books.  Parents 
should  be  invited  to  attend  the  sessions 
of  the  class  with  the  pupil. 

Arthur  Porfcr.  Jim. 
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Leave  not  Thy  children,  O,  Father  we  pray, 
From  their  entreatie.s,  O,  turn  not  awayl 
The  night  is  lonely — of  light  not  a  ray. 
Guide  us,  O,  Father  guide  — 

Lest  we  should  stray. 

Others  are  near  us,  yet  we  are  alone. 
To  them,  (),  Father,  still  are  we  unknown. 
Shades  of  the  night  are  so  dark  o'er  our  way, 
Lead  us  O,  Father,  lead 

Ijest  we  should  stray. 


.\id  us  O,  Father,  aid!  Weary  we've  grown, 
Wandering  here  on  this  desert  alone. 
Waiting  and  watching  for  lireaking  of  day, 
Leave  us  not,  Father,  here 

Lest  we  should  stray. 

Leave  us  not  Father,  O!  leave  us  not  yet, 
Ah  no,  Thou  wilt  not  not  Thy  children  for- 
get. 
Trusting  in  Thee  and  Thy  mercy  alway — 
Hold  us,  O,  Father,  hold 

Lest  we  should  stray. 
Lditrci   Mocnch  Jenkins. 
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BACKBITING. 


n'lN  a  letter  recently  received  by  me, 
the  following  request  and  ques- 
-  ^  tion  were  submitted  for  my 
opinion:  "I  would  like  you  to 
define  backbiting.  There  seems 
to  be  a  ditference  of  opinion 
Wk  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
^U  term.  Some  claim  that  so  long 
as  you  speak  the  truth  about  a  person 
it  is  not  backbiting,  no  matter  what  you 
say  or  how  you  say  it.  Would  it  not  be 
better  if  we  knew  a  person  had  faults,  to 
go  to  him  privately  and  labor  with  him, 
than  to  go  to  others  and  speak  of  his 
faults'?" 


Backbiting  is  defined  in  the  dictionary: 
"To  revile  or  traduce  behind  one's  back." 
As  the  correspondent  suggests  farther  on 
in  his  letter,  there  is  no  doubt  that  back- 
biting, popularly  understood,  is  a  source 
of  much  evil  feeling  among  Latter-day 
Saints,  as  it  is  indeed  among  all  peo]ple. 
The  first  suggestion  by  the  writer  is  that 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  it  is  not  backbit- 
ing when  the  truth  about  a  person  is  told 
behind  his  back. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  the  Gospel  than  to 
suppose  that  we  are  always  justified  in 
speaking  the  truth  about  a  person,  how- 
ever harmful  the  truth  to  him  may  be. 
The  Gospel  teaches  us  the  fundamental 
principle  of  repentance,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  discredit  a  man  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  fellow- men  when  he  has  truly 
repented  and  God  has  forgiven  him.  We 
are  constantly  beset  by  temptation,  and 
often  say  and  do  things  of  which  we 
immediately  repent,  and  no  doubt,  if  our 
repentance  is  genuine,  is  always  accept- 
able to  our  heavenly  Father.  After  He 
has  accepted  the  contrition  of  the  human 
heart  and  forgiven  men  their  trespasses, 
it  is  dangerous  for  us  to  hold  up  their  evil 
deeds  for  the  contempt  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  be- 
tween speaking  words  of  condemnation 
about  a  man  who  struggles  to  improve 
and  whose  heartfelt  repentance  shows  his 
desire  to  live  in  consonance  with  divine 
purposes,  than  to  speak  the  truth  of  a 
man  who  is  hardened  in  sin,  selfish  in 
his  life,  and  who  scorns  God,  and  scoffs 
at  his  fellow-man.   It  is  sometimes  neces- 
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sary  to  warn  those  for  whose  conduct  we 
are  in  some  measure  resf)onsible  against 
certain  evils  and  against  men  who  wil- 
fully practice  them.  It  may  sometimes 
be  difficult  to  determine  where  we  should 
speak  words  of  warning  against  such  evil 
deeds  of  others,  because  it  is  not  easy  to 
tell  whether  men  are  endeavoring  to  over- 
come their  faults  and  adjust  themselves 
to  a  will  that  is  higher  than  their  own. 

What  folly  it  would  be  for  us  to  criti- 
cize or  denounce  the  denial  which  Peter 
made  of  his  Master.  Peter  wept  bitterly. 
He  repented  and  all  his  subsequent  rela- 
tions with  his  Lord  show  that  he  was  for- 
given. The  conduct  of  Judas,  as  of 
traitors  generally,  was  most  reijrehensible 
and  the  sin  of  self-destruction  did  not  di- 
minish the  great  sin  of  treason. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  con- 
stantly offering  advice  to  those  who  in 
our  judgment  are  possessed  of  some  fault. 
In  the  tirst  i^lace,  our  judgments  may  be 
in  error;  and  in  the  second  place,  we  may 
be  dealing  with  a  man  who  is  strongly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  repentance,  and 
who,  conscious  of  his  weakness,  is  con- 
stantly struggling  to  overcome  it.  The 
utmost  care,  therefore,  should  be  observed 
in  all  our  language  that  implies  a  reproach 
of  others.  As  a  general  rule,  backljiting 
is  better  determined  by  the  spirit  and 
purpose  that  actuate  us  in  speaking  of 
things  we  consider  faults  in  others  than 
in  the  words  themselves.  A  man  or  wo- 
man who  possesses  the  Spirit  of  (lod  will 
soon  detect  in  his  or  her  own  feelings  the 
spirit  of  backbiting  as  that  spirit  is  pre- 
sent in  the  remarks  that  are  made  con- 
cerning others.  The  question  of  back- 
biting, therefore,  is  probably  best  deter- 
mined by  the  ancient  rule,  "That  the  let- 
ter killeth  and  the  spirit  giveth  life." 

If  people  would  be  governed  in  their 
conduct  towards  others  by  that  spirit  of 
mercy  which  secretly  and  deep  down  in 
their  hearts  they  hope  God  will  show  to 


them,  they  would  be  less  inclined  to 
malign  others.  A  spirit  of  backbiting  is 
harmful  not  simply  because  of  the  injury 
it  does  to  others,  bi;t  also  because  of  the 
deeper  injury  those  who  practice  it  do  to 
themselves.  They  not  only  break  the 
command  of  God  to  not  speak  evil  things, 
etc.,  but  they  are  very  likely  to  become 
self-righteous  and  hypocritical — a  condi- 
tion most  harmful  to  a  person  who  imag- 
ines himself  always  competent  to  sit  in 
jvidgment  upon  others.  Latter-day  Saints 
who  are  in  the  line  of  their  duty  observ- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  gospel  will 
not,  as  a  rule,  be  prone  to  backbite.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  we  are  much 
given  to  superficial  and  hasty  judgments 
about  others. 

Joseph  F.  Smith. 


0 


TEMPTATION. 


'Tis  wisdom  to  Ijeware, 


There  is  a  constant  struggle  in  life 
between  good  and  evil.  Even  when  we 
would  do  best  and  seek  God's  holy  will, 
the  tempter  is  present  to  persuade  its 
otherwise.  But  as  we  could  not  know 
the  good  without  a  knowledge  of  evil;  as 
we  could  not  grow  in  strength  without 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  the  powers  in- 
herent within  us,  temptation  becomes 
one  of  those  conditions  of  life  by  which, 
after  all,  we  are  educateil.  "Blessed  is 
the  man  that  endureth  temptation;  for 
when  he  is  tried,  he  shall  receive  the  crown 
of  life,  whicli  the  Lord  hath  promised 
to  them  that  love  Him." 

Soon  after  Jesus  began  His  earthly 
ministry,  we  are  told  that  He  went  up  on 
to  a  mountain  where  He  was  tempted  by 
Satan.  From  tlui  circTinistanres  of  that 
great  temptation,  we  learn  tliat  He  was 
tempted  by  hunger,  by  pride,  and  by  am- 
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bition.  There  is  a  beautiful  lesson  con- 
tained in  that  temptation  of  the  Master; 
for  when  He  had  withstood  every  induce- 
ment to  yield  to  other  than  God's  will, 
we  are  told  that  angels  came  and  minis- 
tered unto  Him.  We  may  learn  from 
this  example  and  from  our  every-day  ex- 
periences that  there  is  a  certain  pleasure 
and  a  joyful  assurance  that  come  to  us 
when  we  have  withstood  evil.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  consolation 
and  satisfaction  that  come  to  us  in  life 
that  we  could  never  know  were  we  never 
tempted. 

We  should  learn,  too,  that  temptation 
is  common  to  all  men,  although  the 
tempter  may  approach  one  man  in  one 
way  and  others  in  another.  So,  when  we 
fully  realize  how  common  the  powers  of 
the  tempter  are,  we  should  exercise  to- 
wards others  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and 
charity  when  we  understand  how  sorely 
their  circumstances  of  life  try  them.  Paul 
once  wrote  to  the  Corinthians:  "There 
hath  no  temptation  taken  you  but  such 
as  is  common  to  man;  but  Uod  is  faith- 
ful, who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted 
above  that  ye  are  able;  but  will  with  the 
temptation  also  make  a  way  to  escape, 
that  ye  tnay  be  able  to  bear  it." 

And  how,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  shall 
we  both  escape  and  endure  temptation? 
In  the  first  place,  we  should  not  put  our- 
selves in  the  tempter's  way;  we  should 
be  satisfied  with  the  temptations  that 
naturally  come  to  us  in  life,  and  always 
remember,  "Any  temptation  will  prove 
too  strong  for  the  man  that  thinks  him- 
self too  strong  for  any  temptation."  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  jump  into 
temptation,  we  may  be  sure  that  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  we  may  fall  into 
it;  and  then  the  words  of  James  bring  lis 
consolation  wherein  he  says:  "My  breth- 
ren, count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  di- 
vers temptations."'  Sometimes,  however, 
temptations   increase  more    rapidly  than 


our  strength  to  bear  them;  and  in  order 
to  avoid  their  frequency,  we  should  be 
constantly  occupied,  for  the  idler  courts 
the  companionship  of  the  tempter. 

There  are,  again,  temptations  that  come 
to  lis  in  life  whi^h  only  the  help  of  our 
heavenly  Father  can  aid  us  in  overcom- 
ing. They  are  the  temptations  which 
religious  devotion  enables  us  to  over- 
come. Such  temptations  as  those  which 
create  doubt  and  misgivings  in  the  human 
soul.  These  doubts  and  misgivings  are 
often  most  destructive  to  our  happiness; 
and  it  is  very  doubtful,  therefore,  whether 
a  man  can  be  truly  in  harmony  with  the 
life  and  conditions  which  surround  him 
without  cultivating  a  religious  spirit, 
which  through  prayer  enables  him  to 
withstand  the  temptations  and  snares  of 
iinbelief.  In  other  words,  we  must 
withstand  the  temptation  of  unhappy 
thoughts;  for  what  we  think  has  often 
more  to  do  with  our  real  happiness  in 
life  than  our  actions.  "The  Lord  know- 
eth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temp- 
tations, and  to  reserve  the  unjust  uato  the 
day  of  judgment  to  be  punished." 


JEALOUSY. 

Yet  he  was  jealous,  though  he  did  not  show  it, 
For  jealousy  dislikes  the  world  to  know  it. 

Jealousy,  like  many  other  qiialities  of 
the  heart  and  mind,  may  be  turned  either 
to  good  or  bad  account.  There  is  a  jeal- 
ousy of  God-like  quality  that  shows  up  the 
divine  in  human  nature.  It  is  the  jeal- 
ousy that  guards  the  repiitation  of  a 
friend;  that  insists  on  rights  that  are 
justly  ours.  There  is  a  jealousy  that 
maintains  the  laws  and  purposes  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  it  is  ever  watchful  over  that  which 
is  good,  true,  just,  and  holy;  it  seeks 
others  rather  than  itself.  A  father  may 
be  justly  jealous  over  his  son"s  rights  and 
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privileges:  a  mother  may  be  jealous  over 
the  object  of  her  maternal  affectiou. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  jealousy 
which  is  wholly  selfish — a  jealousy  that 
rejoices  in  the  misfortunes  of  others  and 
that  woiild  absorb  all  good  and  pleasure 
into  one's  own  selfish  nature.  Such 
jealousy  looks  with  a  misgiving  eye  upon 
the  good  fortune  of  others;  and  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  old  adage  that  "to  rejoice 
in  others'  misfortunes,  we  need  only  to 
be  human;  but  to  rejoice  in  the  good  for- 
tunes of  others,  we  must  be  angels."  The 
jealousy  of  selfishness  is  that  which  Schil- 
ler depicted  when  he  exclaimed:  "0  Jeal- 
ousy! thou  magnifier  of  trifles." 

The  consequences  of  jealousy  are  two- 
fold— they  are  harmful  to  others  as  well 
as  to  ourselves.  A  jealous  heart  is  always 
fed  by  bitterness.  It  creates  suspicion, 
and  with  an  evil  eye  looks  upon  others. 
Then  the  jealousy  of  suspicion  is  harm- 
ful to  others  because  it  distrusts  them, 
misrepresents  and  injures  them.  It  de- 
stroys that  love  which  does  so  much  to 
promote  our  happiness  in  life,  for  jeal- 
ousy may  become  so  strong  in  the  human 
breast  that  he  who  harbors  it  may  never 
know  what  it  is  to  truly  love  anybody: 
and  a  man  so  consumed  by  jealousy  not 
only  dislikes  others,  but  is  hateful  to 
himself.  "And  trifles  light  as  air  are  to 
the  jealous  confirmations  strong  as  holy 
writ.'' 

One  of  the  most  frequent  means  of 
creating  jealousy  is  the  habit  that  people 
often  acquire  of  comparing  their  circum- 
stances and  conditions  in  life  with  those 
of  others.  We  should  learn  to  be  appre- 
ciative and  always  remember  what  (lod 
has  done  for  us.  Persons  who  cultivate 
a  spirit  of  gratitude  and  appreciation  can 
hardly  be  jealous-minded.  While  we  are 
thinking  how  much  better  things  might 
be  with  us,  we  should  always  remember 
how  much  worse  they  might  be.  We 
should  also  learn  that  the  blessings  of  life 


are  varied.  To  some  comes  one  gift;  to 
others  another.  And  we  should  learn,  too, 
that  blessings  do  not  come  to  all  at  the 
same  time;  that  which  may  give  rejoicing 
to  one  in  youth  may  not  come  to  another 
until  in  old  age.  What  a  blessing  it  is 
then  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  contentment, 
which  finds  satisfaction  in  present  bless- 
ings. 

ADMIRATION     FOR     THE     BEAUTIES     OF 
CREATION. 

"Heav'n  and  earth's  compacted  frame, 
."Vnd  flowing  waters,  and  the  starry  flame. 
And  both  the  radiant  lights,  one  common  soul 
Inspires  and  feeds,  and  animates  the  whole." 

A  FEELING  of  admiration  has  been  im- 
planted in  every  human  breast  and  the 
power  of  admiration  grows  when  it  is 
cultivated.  The  savage,  the  uncivilized 
people  of  the  world  may  find  little  about 
them  that  awakens  their  admiration,  but 
as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  intelligence 
and  civilization,  our  powers  of  admira- 
tion show  themselves  in  the  beautiful 
workmanship  and  in  the  surrounding 
landscapes  which  we  cultivate  and  adorn. 
Admiration  has  much  to  do  also  with  our 
happiness  in  life.  How  much  he  is  to 
be  pitied  who  has  not  the  cjuality  of  ad- 
miration in  his  soul!  And  how  much 
different  the  world  looks  before  an  admir- 
ing gaze!  The  reason  that  some  people 
see  so  little  in  the  world  to  cheer  and  en- 
courage them  is  because  they  are  con- 
stantly looking  on  the  dark  side  of  life. 
Had  they  more  admiration  in  tiieir  soiils 
the  world  would  be  brighter  and  more 
cheerful  to  them.  Their  sense  of  appre- 
ciation would  be  enlarged  and  life  would 
carry  in  it  more  blessings  which  they 
could  cl(!arly  see  and  appreciate. 

Every  day  wt;  stumble  over  the  beau- 
ties of  iiatiir(>  that  we  have  not  the  power 
of  admiration  to  appropriate  to  our  own 
lives.     We    have   eyes    and    see  not,    for 
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that  which  we  cannot  appreciate  or  ad- 
mire we  are  largely  blind  to,  no  matter 
how  beantifid  and  inspiring  it  may  be. 
As  children  of  God,  it  is  our  duty  to  ap- 
preciate and  worship  Him  in  His  crea- 
tions. If  we  woiild  associate  all  that  is 
truly  good  and  beautiful  in  life  with 
thoughts  of  Him,  we  would  be  able  to 
trace  His  handiwork  throughout  all  na- 
ture. 

How  tlien  can  we  cultivate  the  power 
of  admiration?  Certainly  not  by  passing 
carelessly  by  those  natural  beauties  that 
should  awaken  our  interest  and  appre- 
ciation. In  early  childhood  feelings  of 
admiration  manifest  themselves  in  words 
of  exclamation,  and  if,  as  we  grow  in 
years,  we  give  expression  to  our  thoughts 
of  the  beautiful,  siich  thoughts  will  be 
more  frequent  and  inspiring.  We  should 
speak  when  it  is  our  duty  to  speak;  and 
the  habit  of  giving  expression  to  others 
what  we  ourselves  feel  in  the  presence  of 
God's  holy  creations,  makes  those  crea- 
tions all  the  nearer  and  dearer  to  us. 
Then  we  should  train  ourselves  to  see, 
we  should  be  constantly  in  search  of  that 
which  is  beautiful  and  divinely  impress- 
ive.    TiuTS,  little  by  little,  we  learn  to  as- 


sociate the  glories   of   tlie  creation   with 
an  allwise  Creator. 


NICKEL  SUNDAY. 

On  Sunday,  October  30th,  the  annual 
nickel  contribution  will  be  taken  up  in  all 
the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church.  As 
the  holding  of  District  Sunday  School 
Conventions  has  this  year  greatly  increas- 
ed the  expenses  of  the  General  Board  and 
Stake  Boards,  it  is  the  earnest  request  of 
the  General  Superintendency  that  all 
Sunday  School  ofEcers,teachers  and  pupils 
contribute  as  liberally  as  possible  to  the 
Nickel  Fund.  Superintendents  will  please 
call  the  attention  of  their  schools  to  these 
additional  expenses,  and  ask  that  the 
members  give  additional  support  to  the 
Sunday  School  cause,  this  year.  "The 
Lord  loveth  a  [liberal  and]  cheerful 
giver." 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  MINUTES. 

The  General  Board  of  the  Union  does 
not  insist  that  the  minutes  of  the  Sunday 
Schools  be  taken  in  ink,  but  it  does  re- 
quire that  they  be  recorded  close  up  to 
date. 


REVERENCE  FOR  THE  AUTHORITIES  OF  OUR  CHURCH. 


1^  EVERENCE  means  to  regard  with 
^^1  respect,  esteem  and  affection.  We 
^^yj  reverence  superiors  for  their  age, 
their  authority  and  their  virtues.  As  the 
Lord  has  placed  our  leaders  to  guide  us 
and  has  given  them  authority  to  teach 
mankind  His  mind  and  will,  we  ought  to 
respect  or  reverence  them. 

Our  religion  is  a  link  which  binds  man 
most  closely  to  his   God.     True  religion 


and  virtue  give  a  cheerful  and  happy 
turn  to  the  mind  and  procure  for  us  the 
highest  pleasures.  It  is  placing  the  soul 
in  harmony  with  God  and  His  laws.  It 
enlarges  the  heart,  is  simple,  free  and  at- 
tractive. Our  president  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Church  should  have  our  high- 
est respect  and  esteem.  We  cannot  have 
too  much  respect,  or  reverence  too  highly 
those  who  are  at  the   head  and  who  hold 
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commiinion   with  our    Heavenly  Father. 

There  have  been  some  who  have  been 
anxious  to  gain  position  in  the  Church, 
but  not  being  able  have  lost  their  respect 
and  affection  for  those  who  did  hold  these 
oftices.  They  then  became  dissatisfietl 
and  apostatized  from  the  Church ;  but  very 
few  who  have  ever  known  its  good  and 
great  works  ever  join  another  denomina- 
tion. 

The  Savior  has  said,  "That  which  is 
done   unto  the  least    of  my  disciples    is 


done  unto  me."  It  is  therefore  pleasing 
in  His  sight  for  us  to  respect  those  who 
have  been  ordained  our  leaders,  for  they 
have  ever  been  all  that  is  good,  noble  and 
virtuoiis.  This  may  truly  be  said  of 
them  ■ 

"So  when  a  good  man  dies, 

For  years  beyond  his  ken 

The  light  he  leaves  loehind  him,  lies 

Upon  the  paths  of  men." 

Bcrthil  Hicks. 
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(continued  from  P.40E  599.) 
UDGES  cS:  24-27  informs  us  that 
t'l'll-  M  ^i'^lson  recjuested  a  thousand 
i;$^^  and  seven  hundred  shekels  of 
gold,  besides  ornaments,  collars,  and 
purple  raiment  that  was  on  the  kings  of 
Midian,  and  in  addition  the  chains  that 
were  about  their  camels'  necks.  From 
these  (lideon  made  an  ephod,  or  rich 
sacerdotal  garment,  in  imitation  of  that 
worn  by  the  high  priest  at  Shiloh.  This 
garment  became  a  snare  to  all  Israel, 
for  the  reason  that  having  this  ephod  in 
their  own  country,  they  were  unwilling  to 
go  to  the  tabernacle  in  Shiloh  for  worshij), 
and  so  fell  into  the  idolatry  of  the  Phu-- 
nicians. 

The  heathen  god  Baal  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  and  this 
idol  was  known  by  this  name  all  over 
Asia.  The  plural  of  Baal  is  Baalim  and 
is  often  written  so  (I  Sam.  7:4). 

Baalzebub  or  Belzebub  was  worshiijed 
by  the  Ekronites  (II  Kings  1:  .'}),  and  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  the  Savior  spoke  of 
Beelzebub  as  the  prince  of  the  devils 
(Matt.  12  :  24;  Luke  11:  15). 


Tammuz  or  Thamumz  was  an  Egyptian 
deity,  and  for  this  idol  the  Jewish  wo- 
men would  weep  before  the  north  gate  of 
the  temple  (Ezek.  S:  14). 

The  New  Testament  mentions  a  nxim- 
ber  of  idols.  Jupiter  was  an  idol  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  was  also  Mercu- 
ry, and  Diana  of  Ephesus  is  also  men- 
tioned (Acts  11):  35). 

When  Paul  said  to  the  cripple,  "Stand 
upright  on  thy  feet,"  and  the  cripple 
leaped  and  walked,  the  Lycaonians  cried 
out  in  astonishment,  "The  gods  are  come 
down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men."  And 
they  called  Barnabas,  Jupiter;  and  Paul, 
Mercurius,  because  he  was  the  chief 
speaker  and  verv  elocjuent  (Acts  14:11- 
12). 

The  people  were  certainly  superstitious 
in  those  days,  for  when  they  saw  the  ser- 
pent fasten  on  the  hands  of  the  Apostle, 
they  thought  him  to  be  a  murderer  (Acts 
2H:'4.) 

The  idolators  wtTe  accustomed  to  otfer 
sacrifices  in  high  places  and  in  groves  of 
trees,  so  the  Israelites  were  commanded 
of  the  Lord  to  otlVr  sacrifices  only  in  the 
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place  that  He  should  appoint  (Deut.  12: 
13,  14),  and  were  prohibited  from  sacri- 
ficing in  high  places  (Lev.  2(5:  30),  and 
from  placing  a  grove  of  trees  near  the 
altar  of  the  Lord  (Deut.  l(i:  21),  and  so 
Mannasseh  disobeyed  the  command  of 
the  Lord  when  he  built  \ip  again  the 
high  places,  and  reared  up  altars  for  Baal 
and  made  a  grove  (II  Kings  21). 

Isaiah  reproved  the  Israelites  in  these 
words:  "Are  ye  not  children  of  transgres- 
sion, inflaming  yourselves  with  idols  un- 
der every  green  tree,  slaying  the  children 
in  the  valleys  under  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks." 

Idol  worship  also  consisted  in  burning 
the  body;  and  another  idolatrous  custom 


was  to  lift  the  hand  to  the  mouth,  kiss  it,^ 
and  throw  the  kiss  to  the  idol  (I  Kings 
19:  18). 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  four  hundred 
and  fifty  false  prophets  of  Baal  (I  Kings 
IM),  and  how  Elijah,  the  true  prophet, 
triumphed  over  them. 

We  have  also  read  of  Simon  the  sor- 
cerer(Aots  8:  9),  and  how  he  deceived  the 
common  people,  but  finally  he  obeyed  the 
Gospel. 

We  also  read  that  the  Christian  con- 
verts at  Ephesus  brought  their  books 
together  and  burned  them  before  all  men 
(Acts  19:  19).  These  books  were  filled 
with  magical  arts. 

Frank    Van  Coff. 


A   LITTLE  CHICAGO   GIRL'S   FAITH 


THE'  following  is  from  a  letter  writ- 
^_^    ten    by    Elder  German    E.  EUs- 

^EH  worth,  now  in  charge,  pro  icm,  of 
tlie  Northern  States  Mission,  and  dated 
Chicago,  September  l(3th,  1904: 

"We  had  a  very  remarkable  case  of  heal- 
ing here  last  Sunday.  A  little  girl,  Jennie 
Hansen,  by  name,  who  had  heard  of  the 
Elders  but  had  never  seen  them,  came  to 
our  meeting  saying,  if  we  would  bless 
her  she  knew  she  would  get  better.  Her 
family  are  not  members  of  the  Church. 
For  sis  years  she  has  constantly  worn  an 
iron  frame  about  her  body  with  a  brace 
to  keep  her  leg  in  place,  caused  by  it  be- 
ing split,  as  it  were,  when  she  was  four 
years  old.    This  frame  had  caiised  a  large 


abscess  on  her  side.  The  Elders  after  the 
morning  meeting  administered  to  her. 
Elder  Wilford  Woodrufl'  anointed  and 
Elder  George  A.  Smith  sealed.  The  child 
went  home  and  was  so  happy  that  she 
sang  all  the  afternoon.  Before  morning 
(Monday)  she  heard  a  voice  telling  her 
to  take  off  the  frame  and  brace.  She  did 
so  and  went  running  to  her  mother  who 
slept  in  the  other  end  of  the  flat,  saying 
she  was  getting  well.  By  Thiirsday  the 
abscess  on  her  side  was  all  biit  gone  and 
the  leg  had  lengthened  some  two  inches 
to  the  length  of  the  other  one.  She  has 
not  iised  the  frame  and  brace  since  she 
took  them  off',  though  she  was  not  able  to 
walk  without  them  previous  to  doing  so.'' 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


IS  THE   BRITISH    ARMY  DETERIORATING? 


OR  some  time  correspontlence  has 
been  going  on  in  the  London 
Times  respecting  the  qiiality  of 
the  English  soldier  as  a  fighter. 
Ever  since  the  Boer  war  there  has  been  a 
growing  suspicion  •  among  the  English 
that  their  soldiers,  after  all,  were  not  the 
model  fighters  that  they  were  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lUth  century;  and  the  cor- 
respondents of  the  London  Times  are  en- 
deavoring to  explain  the  reasons  for  the 
decline. 

In  the  first  place,  the  officers  in  the 
English  army  are  largely  drawn  from  the 
royalty  and  the  nobility,  whose  lives 
have  in  them  so  much  of  luxury  that  the 
oflicers  on  the  battlefield  have  lacked  the 
powers  of  endurance  that  should  have 
characterized  them.  In  the  second  place, 
the  soldier  in  Great  Britain  is  hired  from 
among  those  who  may  wish  to  join  the 
army  of  free  choice  and  they  are  almost 
universally  either  tipplers  or  heavy  drink- 
ers. The  soldiers  come  from  the  large 
cities  and  have  been  the  victims  of  all 
sorts  of  vices. 

The  present  war  with  Japan  has  natur- 
ally given  rise  to  much  speculation  as  to 
the  real  merits  of  the  soldier  class  in  dif- 
ferent connkies  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  rule,  the  conscript 
makes  the  better  soldier.  He  is  taken 
largely  from  the  farming  classes;  and  the 
riile  of  compulsory  service  enables  such 
countries  as  Germany  and  Russia  to 
select  the  very  hardiest  manhood  in  the 
nation. 

The  same  system  prevails  in  Japan 
that  obtains  in  Germany,  but  the  Japan- 
ese are  a  more  temperate  people  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  today  whether  in  strategy, 
endurance,  or  any  other  military  (|ualities 
there   is  any    army    in    the    world,  taken 


man  for  man,  that  could  stand  up  against 
the  Japanese.  The  nations  of  the  world 
may  not  care  to  make  such  a  confession, 
but  the  belief  is  nevertheless  growing  and 
the  present  criticism  of  both  the  English 
and  the  German  armies  is  a  confession  of 
that  belief. 

DOMESTIC  VS.  PUBLIC  LIFE, 

During   these    troublesome    times    in 
Riissia,  the  world   is  naturally  taking  an 
interest  in   the   family  of  the  man    who   ■ 
rules  the  destinies  of  so  many  millions. 
We  are  told  that  the  Empress  detests  the 
royal  receptions  which  have  had  no  equal 
since   the   days  of  Napoleon  III.       She 
goes  to  them  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  in 
the  spirit   of  self-sacrifice.      But   we  are 
told  that  she  is  so  simple  and   so  domes- 
tic in  her  tastes  that  her  ladies  of    honor 
are   very  much  disapfiointed    when  they 
are  compelled  to  follow  her  example   of 
simplicity.       They    are    women    without 
children,   and  like   all   Russian   nobility 
they  enjoy  the  gaudy  splendor  of  court  life. 
The   Empress,    however,  prefers  to  be 
with  her  children  and  away  from  the  ex- 
citement of  spectacular  and  royal  display. 
How  natural  it  is  that  she  should  be  so. 
There  is  only  one  antidote    for    the   de- 
struction of  domestic  life  with  the  conse- 
quent ruin  of  the  home,  and  that  is  chil- 
dren.    The  Czarina  is  the  mother  of  four 
girls  and  one  boy,  and  the  beauties  and 
pleasures  of   domestic  life   are  made  the 
holier  and  more    enjoyable  to  her    in  the 
fulfillment  of  a  God-given  duty.    She  has 
learned  that  it  is  greater   to  be  a  mother 
than  CO  be  an  empress.     She  has  learned, 
too,  that  the  pleasures  of  her  family  circle 
are   immeasurably    greater   than    all    the 
pomp,    adulation,    and    social    brilliancy 
that  a  Russian  court  can  give,  and    the 
Russian  court  is  the  most  brilliant  in  roy 
al  display  in  the  world. 
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No  wonder  then  that  a  lot  of  childless 
women,  strange  to  the  duties  and  love  of 
domestic  life,  fail  to  appreciate  the  pref- 
erence which  the  Empress  of  Russia 
shows  for  the  society  and  love  of  her  chil- 
dren,    After  all,  ihc  mother  is  queen. 


WHY  CHRIST  DID    NOT    WRITE  HIS  OWN 
BIOGRAPHY. 

A  WEITEK  to  one  of  the  eastern  periodi- 
cals asks  the  question:  "Why  did  not 
Christ  write  His  gospel  down  in  His  own 
life  and  in  such  a  full  and  complete  man- 
ner that  there  should  be  no  room  for 
doubt  or  misconception?" 

After  His  disciples  had  been  with  Him 
constantly  in  the  ministry  for  more  than 
three  years,  had  seen  with  their  eyes  and 
heard  with  their  own  ears  the  wonderful 
things  He  did  and  said,  they  were  unable 
to  comprehend  Him  and  often  asked 
many  foolish  questions.  After  His  cruci- 
fixion and  before  His  resurrection,  He 
commanded  His  disciples  to  tarry  at  Jer- 
usalem until  the  day  of  Pentecost  when 
He  would  send  the  Comforter.  After  that 
occasion  there  was  a  transformation  in 
the  understanding  and  lives  of  the  Apos- 
tles that  was  truly  remarkable.  This 
clearly  shows  that  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost, 
after  all,  that  was  to  bear  record  of  Jesus. 


If  His  disciples  could  not  understand 
and  appreciate  His  life  witli  all  that  they 
heard  and  saw  in  His  presence,  how 
could  we  possibly  better  understand  His 
written  words  if  they  had  come  down  to 
us  faithfully  recorded  in  history?  The 
fact  is  that  the  spirit  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  it 
is  better  that  our  testimonies  of  Jesus 
come  to  us  through  the  Holy  Ghost  than 
in  written  statements  about  which  we 
should  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
quibble. 

The  Lord,  for  example,  gave  ancient 
Israel  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  He 
wrote  for  them  and  thus  complied  with 
the  wish  contained  in  the  above  ques- 
tion. Although  the  Ten  Commandments 
were  few  in  niimber,  direct  and  pointed, 
tiiey  still  gave  room  for  quibbling  among 
the  Jews  to  whom  the  letter  of  the  law 
was  more  important  than  the  spirit.  The 
Lord  said  in  the  most  direct  lauguage, 
"Thou  shalt  keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy.'' 
And  yet  the  Jews  gravely  discussed  for 
centuries,  with  great  learning  and  much 
earnestness,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  kill 
a  tlea  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

The  questioner  would  find  no  lack  of 
ministers  or  theologians  ready  to  put  just 
such  constructions  as  suited  them  upon 
every  declaration  of  the  Savior. 


A  FOREST  OF  AGATE. 


I 


N  the  counties  of  Apache  and 
Navajo,  in  Arizona,  is  an  im- 
mense forest  of  ten  thoiisand 
acres  of  level  land.  It  is  composed  of 
hiige  trunks  and  branches  of  pine  and  ce- 
dar trees,  now  changed  to  agate,  chalce- 
dony, chrysoprase,  amethyst,  topaz,  and 
cornelian.     Some    trunks    are    standing. 


others  partly  covered  by  ages  of  sand 
storms.  Pieces  from  these  trees  when 
polished  make  beautiful  ornaments.  It 
is  said  that  nowhere  can  be  found  the 
rival  in  beauty,  richness  and  quantity  of 
the  petrified  forests  of  Arizona.  So 
many  tourists  visit  this  forest  and  such 
an  extensive   amount    is    shipped   away 
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that  the  government  has  reserved  the  for- 
•est  as  a  national  park. 

The  ground  is  covered  with  fragments 
■of  these  trees,  so  that  one  has  chips  of 
onyx,  amethyst  and  agate  to  walk  npon 
for  miles.  The  coloring  in  these  differ- 
ent stones  is  so  varied,  and  yet  the  shape 
and  even  the  bark,  knots  and  the  yearly 
rings  in  the  trees  are  so  remakably  pre- 
served that  it  is  a  veritable  rbuseum  in 
stone.  The  trunks  of  some  of  these  trees 
are  five  or  six  feet  through,  showing  their 
immense  size  when  they  were  growing 
prior  to  Lehi's  day. 

Petrologists  claim  "that  after  the  for- 
est (which  is  mostly  pines  and  cedars) 
was  established  and  flourishing  well  in 
size  and  of  luxuriant  growth,  there  came 
a  terrific  disturbance  in  the  earth  crust, 
a  great  uplifting  of  certain  parts  and  in- 
folding of  others,  and  this  valley  became 
a  lake.  The  valley  is  now  surrounded  by 
extinct  volcanoes,  which  probably  in 
their  periods  of  activity  cast  enormous 
quantities  of  their  lava  into  the  water. 
By  so  doing  the  water  was  greatly  im- 
pregnated with  silicious  materials,  ma- 
terials held  in  solution  long  enough  to 
thoroughly  saturate  and  become  imbed- 
ded in  the  trunks  and  bodies  of  the  in- 
gulphed  forest." 

"All  this  took  i^lace  before  the  forma- 
tion of   the   Grand  Canvon  cf  the  Color- 


ado. When  nature  reached  out  her  arm 
to  form  that  great  marvel  of  the  ages,  she 
turned  the  water  she  had  conserved  in 
this  big  lake  into  the  channel  of  those 
mammoth  waters.  The  lake  was  drained, 
and  in  its  rush  to  the  northwest  it  lev- 
eled the  stone  trees,  breaking  them  off  as 
if  they  had  been  sawed,  and  laying  them 
all  down  with  a  comijass-like  exactness  in 
direction  of  the  flow  of  the  flood.  Nearly 
all  of  the  fallen  trees  lie  in  one  direction, 
that  of  the  northwest,  thus  sustaining 
the  theory  most  perfectly  as  to  their  pres- 
ent position." 

The  manganese  and  oxide  of  iron  in 
the  water  yielded  a  red,  yellow,  and  black 
coloring  matter  in  the  trees.  "Agate 
Bridge"  is  the  greatest  of  the  wonders  of 
the  forest,  being  a  tree  of  agate  that  has 
fallen  across  a  chasm  sixty  feet  wide, 
making  a  natural  bridge.  This  tree  is 
over  five  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  and  ta- 
pers to  three  feet  at  the  apfex.  In  this 
■  one  tree  alone  all  the  lapidaries  in  the 
world  could  find  work  enough  in  polish- 
ing ornamental  and  useful  articles  for  the 
next  century. 

These  trees,  in  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
with  their  variety  of  brilliant  coloring, 
compose  a  jewel  forest  before  which  one 
stands  in  mute  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment. J.  W.  Lcsiiviir. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 


THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  SONS  OF 
PERDITION. 


Qr?:STI()N:  Will  the  sons  of  per- 
ilition  be    permitted  to  take  their 

^^^]  bodies  at  the  resurrection,  as  will 
the  rest  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Adam  ? 

Answer:  The  word  of  the  Lord  ;is   con- 


tained in  the  Book  of   Doctrine  and  Cov- 
enants (section  29,  verse  26,)  declares: 

"But,  behold,  v(>rily  I  say  unto  you.  be- 
fore th(!  earth  shall  pass  away,  Michael, 
mine  archangel  shall  sound  his  Inimp; 
then  shall  the  dead  awake,  for  their  gravt-s 
shall  be  opened,  and  the}"  shall  come 
fnrtli ;   //'•'/,  ci'oi  (ill ." 
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The  following  extracts  are  from  the 
writings  of  Elder  C.  W.  Penrose: 

"Death  came  into  the  world  in  the  be- 
ginning becanse  the  divine  law  was 
broken.  It  passed  upon  all  the  descend- 
ants of  the  transgressor.  Christ  gave 
Himself  a  sacrifice  for  that  sin.  As  by 
one  came  death,  so  by  one  will  come  life, 
'As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all 
be  made  alive.'  (I  Cor.  15 :  22.)  As  the 
sons  and  daiighters  of  Adam  were  not 
personally  engaged  in  or  responsible  for 
the  transgression  which  brought  death, 
so  they  are  not  required  to  do  anything 
in  the  work  which  will  restore  them  to 
life.  The  resurrection  will  be  as  broad 
as  the  death.  The  raising  up  will  be  co- 
extensive with  the  effects  of  the  fall.  But 
when  through  Christ  the  resurrection  is 
accomplished,  the  dead,  small  and  great, 
who  are  thus  brought  up  and   redeemed 


from  the  grave,  will  ba  judged  according 
to  their  works."     (Rev.  20.) 

"The  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  'the  firstf ruits  of  them  that  slept.'  All 
persons  who  have  breathed  the  breath 
of  life  will  also  be  raised  from  the  dead, 
receiving  their  bodies  again  from  the 
dead  as  He  did.  But  every  one  in  his  or- 
der. Those  who  have  put  on  Christ  by 
obeying  His  Gospel,  will  be  Christ's  at 
His  coming,  and  will  be  quickened  by 
His  glory — the  celestial,  typified  by  the 
sun.  After  the  lapse  of  a  day  with  the 
Lord — a  thousand  of  our  years — the  rest 
of  the  dead  will  come  forth,  some  in  the 
terrestrial  glory,  typified  by  the  moon, 
and  others  in  the  telestial  glory,  typified 
by  the  stars  in  their  different  magni- 
tudes. The'  rest  in  a  kingdom  not  of  any 
degree  of  glory.  All  will  be  judged  ac- 
cordins;  to  their  works.'' 


In  a  dream  I  saw  the  Lord  of  all  creation 
Waiting  to  judge  the  people  He  had  made; 

And  near  Him  stood   the  good  recording  angel, 
His  great  book  open.     Many  seemed  afraid. 

He  called  the  name  of  one  who  waited  proudly. 
Who  said   great   secrets    from  the  earth  he'd 
won, 
Had  labored  hard   and  given  men  much  knowl- 
edge. 
And  countless  things  for  science  he  had  done- 

The  Father  smiled,  and  looked  upon  him  kind- 

ly- 

"A   mighty  work,  friend,  thou    hast  done    for 
men; 
All  such  are  worthy,  and  to  be  commended." 
The  angel  turned  him  to  his  book  again. 

The  nest  he  called  was  one  who  told  of   knowl- 
edge 

Gained  in  the  fields  of  literature  and  art: 
She'd  spent  her  life  in  working  for  the  people, 

To  cheer  the  mind  and  elevate  the  heart. 


A  VISION. 

The  Father  took  her  hand,  and  pressed   it  gent- 


"Thou  hast  done  well,  my  daughter,"  then  He 
said : 
"All  noble  aims  are  lofty  and  inspiring." 
Then  yet  another  name  the  angel  read. 

She  came  and  stood  before  Him  very  humbly: 
"I  have  done  little  in  my  life,"  she  said. 

The  angel  smiled  and  turning  o'er  the  pages, 
Quick  from  the  book  a  few  short  lines  he  read. 

"The  poor  have  blessed  her,  all  Thy  people  love 
her. 
She's  scattered  flowers  and  sunshine  on  their 
way, 
She's  nursed  the  sick,  and  cheered  the  broken- 
hearted. 
And  in  Thy  name  hath  labored   day  by  day." 

Ah!  then  the  look  of  love  the  Father  gave  her! 

He  clasped  her  tenderly  unto  His  breast: 
"My  child,"  He  said,  "thou   more  than   all  the 
others. 
Hast  earned  a  place  among  the  true  and  blest." 
Annie  MaJin. 


EDITED     E.'V 
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STAKES  OF  ZION  AND  THEIR  PRESI- 
DENTS. 

Pioneer   Stake. 

*     .     *S  before  stated  in  the  Insteuct- 
I  ^^\   I  OR,    the  south   west  por!iou    of 

Ps^lSS^I  ^^^  °^'^  ^^^^  Lake  Stake  of  Zion 
tp^pS*!  ig  jjow  known  as  the  Pioneer 
Stake.  In  March  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  (1904,)  Brother  Will- 
iam McLachlan  was  appointed 
to  preside  over  this  yoimg 
stake. 

His  birthplace  was  near- 
Thornhill,  Dumfriesshire,  Scot- 
land, and  he  was  born  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1S40.  His  father  was  Gil- 
bert McLachlau,  and  his  mother  was 
Hannah  W.  Glencorse  McLachlan.  He 
was  one  of  a  family  of  six  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

When  William  was  six  years  old  he  was 
sent  to  school.  When  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  he  lost  his  mother  by  death,  after 
which  his  eldest  sister  had  the  care  of  the 
family.  William  attended  school  until 
he  was  thirteen,  when  he  entered  a  hard- 
ware store  in  which  he  served  for  four 
and  a  half  years.  He  then  left  his  home 
and  found  work  in  a  wholesale  hardware 
store  in  the  town  of  Dumfries,  some  four- 
teen miles  distant  from  his  native  place. 
Mr.  William  IMcCormick,  the  proprietor 
of  the  store,  always  manifested  a  kind 
appreciation  of  the  young  man's   earnest 


and  honest  efforts  to  increase  the  busi- 
ness and  further  the  interests  of  the 
same,  and  William  enjoyed  his  labors 
there  very  much. 

While  in  Mr.  McCormick's employ, and 
also  previous  io  engaging  with  him,  Will- 
iam used  to  feel  the  need  of  prayer,  al- 
thoiigh  he  had  never  heard  one  offered  in 
his  father's  family.  Having  no  place  for 
privacy,  he  would  often  kneel  on  the 
stairway  when  going  to  bed  and  pray, 
through  which  means  he  received  comfort 
and  strength. 

When  he  had  been  employed  in  Dum- 
fries about  five  months,  a  half-brother  of 
his  who  was  in  business  in  Braintree, 
Essex,  England,  offered  him  better  wages 
than  he  was  receiving,  and  he  concluded 
to  accept  the  proposition. 

William  asked  Mr.  McCormick  if  he 
woidd  give  him  a  certificate  of  character. 
In  comiDliance  with  the  reqiiest,  his  em- 
ployer gave  him  a  recommend,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy. 

"This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  known 
William  McLachlan  for  some  years,  that 
he  was  one  of  my  assistants  for  some 
time  and  left  me  very  much  against  my 
will,  but  with  the  view,  I  doubt  not,  of 
bettering  his  position.  For  activity, inter- 
est in  his  work,  perseverance  and  integ- 
rity I  am  safe  to  say  I  never  had  his 
equal." 

Any  young  man  might  well  be  grati- 
fi(>d  upon  receiving  a  recommend  like  that 
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from  an  honest  employer;  don't  yoii  ihink 
so,  boys? 

In  September,  1858,  William  left  Scot- 
land for  England.  But  after  being  initi- 
ated into  his  brother's  business,  that  of 
traveling  drainer,  he  took  a  great  dislike 
to  it;  so  much  so  that  he  often  felt  as 
thoiigh  death  would  be  preferable  to  life 
under  such  conditions.  Yet,  although  his 
work  was  so  very  distasteful  and  unsatis- 
factory to  him,  and  although  the  situa- 
tion he  had  left  at  Dumfries  was  still  open 
for  him,  having  made  an  agreement  with 
his  brother  he  would  not  "go  back  on  it,"' 
notwithstanding  the  unhappiness  he  ex- 
perienced seemed  at  times  unbearable. 

He  had  been  in  his  brother's  employ 
several  months  when  a  solution  to  his 
case  came.  In  the  summer  of  1859  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  from  whom  he  received  a  number 
of  Apostle  Orson  Pratt's  works,  on  faith, 
repentance,  water-baptism,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  etc.  This  new  acquaintance  of 
William's  was  Caroline  Swallow,  a  woman 
of  meagre  education,  except  that  she  was 
very  familiar  with  the  Scriptures.  She 
and  her  family  were  poor  people,but  earn- 
est in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  After  sever- 
al long  talks  with  this  lady,  besides  read- 
ing and  pondering  over  the  tracts,  he  ac- 
cei^ted  an  invitation  to  attend  one  of  the 
meetings  and  listen  to  an  Elder  of  the 
Church  explain  its  doctrines.  He  walked 
sis  miles  to  the  meeting,  enjoyed  it  great- 
ly and  at  its  close  signified  his  readiness 
to  be  baptized. 

The  same  evening  his  brother  asked, 
upon  his  returning  home,  where  he  had 
been.  William  answered,  "To  hear  a 
Mormon  Elder  preach."  His  brother  at 
once  became  angry,  and  used  rough  lan- 
guage, declaring  he  would  not  have  a 
Mormon  in  his  house. 

William  wisely  remained  silent  then, 
and  went  up  stairs  to  bed. 


That  saaie  week,  on  the  nitith  day  of 
July,  1859,  he  was  baptized  into  the 
Church,  being  then  nineteen  years  old. 
His  brother  was  immediately  taken  very 
ill,  and  in  exactly  two  months,  on 
the  ninth  of  September,  he  died. 
William  believed  then,  and  has  always 
felt  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  mani- 
fest in  his  brother's  death,  as  it  doubt- 
less saved  him,  (William,)  from  much 
persecution  and  discomfort.  Soon  after 
baptism,  William  was  ordained  to  the 
office  of  a  Priest.  He  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  read  and  study  the  Church  works, 
so  that  he  might  be  able  to  defend  in- 
telligently   the  faith   he  had    embraceil. 
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And  he  had  the  good  judgment  to  'keep 
quiet  until  he  understood  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel  sufficiently  well  to  enable 
him  to  more  than  hold  his  own  with  op- 
posers. 

He  earnestly  besought  the  Lord  for  a 
stronger  testimony  than  he  had  yet  re- 
ceived. And  it  came  to  him  in  great 
power  one  Sunday  afternoon,  while  hold- 
ing an  open  air  meeting. 

The    Elder    conducting   the     meeting 
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asked  William  to  speak  to  the  small  con- 
gregation that  had  assembled,  as  he  said 
he  felt  bound,  and  his  words  came  back 
to  him.  William  made  the  effort,  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  took  possession, 
not  only  of  his  tongue  but  of  his  whole 
body.  That  was  his  first  attempt  at 
s^Deaking  in  meeting,  but  he  spoke  for 
half  an  hour,  in  a  powerful  and  convinc- 
ing manner.  His  acknowledgement  con- 
cerning that  experience  is  that  "the  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  one  of  the 
grandest  testimonies  that  can  be  given  to 
mortals." 

He  had  previously  sought  for  the  gift 
of  tongues,  and  other  gifts,  but  when  he 
received  that  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he 
was  more  than  satisfied,  and  ever  looks 
back  upon  that  time  with  gratitude  to 
the  Lord  for  His  great  goodness.  Shortly 
after  that  circumstance,  William  was  or- 
dained an  Elder,  and  while  attending  to 
business,  whenever  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented, he  would  preach  the  Gospel;  and 
in  so  doing,  he  met  with  considerable  op- 
l^osition  at  various  times. 

In  1860  William  married  Caroline  Fil- 
er, who,  like  himself,  was  a  member  of 
the  Church.  She  belonged  to  a  family 
who  had  accepted  the  Gospel  as  taiight 
by  the  Latter-day  Saints.  Two  years 
later,  Caroline's  mother  and  sister  emi- 
grated to  Utah,  and  it  was  not  strange 
that  the  young  couple  should  be  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  follow,  and  that  their 
prayers  were  very  earnest  that  the  way 
might  speedily  open  i;p  for  them  to  gath- 
er with  the  Saints  in  their  far  western 
home.  In  that  same  year,  William  was 
given  an  answer  to  his  prayer  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  saying  to  him  that  he 
should  have  the  privilege  of  gathering 
with  the  Saints  the  next  season.  And 
the  promise  was  literally  fulfilled  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Brother  and  Sister  McLachlau  were 
very  happy  and  hopeful  after  receiving 


the  promise  of  the  Lord  that  they  should 
so  soon  be  able  to  go  home  to  Zion.  And 
later  on,  they  considered  it  kind  and  mer- 
ciful in  our  Heavenly  Father  that  He 
withheld  from  them  the  sad  knowledge 
that  on  their  way  to  the  Rocky  Mountians 
they  should  bury  their  two  baby  boys. 
This  great  trial  came  to  them  while  cross- 
ing the  plains.  One  little  darling  was 
laid  to  rest  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri 
River,  the  other  at  Florence. 

Thus  the  joy  they  felt  upon  arriving  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  home  of  the  Saints, 
was  strangely  subdued,  and  for  a  time 
much  of  the  brightness  seemed  taken  out 
of  their  lives.  Still  they  acknowledged 
in  their  chastening  the  hand  of  Him  who 
loveth  all  His  children. 

They  lived  first  in  the  13th  Ward,  then 
in  iSfio,  located  permanantlv  in  the 
7th. 

That  same  year  Brother  McLachlan 
was  made  superintendent  of  the  7th  Ward 
Sabbath  School,  a  position  which  he  filled 
with  honor  and  ability  for  about  39  years. 
In  all  that  time,  he  has  the  remarkable 
record  of  being  never  once  late  at  his 
post  of  duty.  What  an  example  for  Sab- 
bath School  workers  everywhere! 

In  lS75-fi.  and  part  of  '77.  he  filled  a 
mission  to  New  Zealand.  Soon  after  his 
return  home,  in  June  of  the  last  named 
year,  he  was  chosen  First  Counselor  to 
Bishop  Wm.  Thorn  of  the  7th  Ward. 
That  position  he  held  in  connection  with 
his  other  duties  until  his  late  appoint- 
ment to  preside  over  the  Pioneer  Stake 
of  Zion.  For  some  years,  before  being 
placed  in  the  bishopric  of  his  Ward, 
Brother  McLachlan  served  as  Ward  clerk. 
He  was  also  the  first  treasurer  of  the 
DeseretSuuday  School  Union. which  posi- 
tion he  hehl  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
all  thesi>  callings  Brother  McLaclilan  has 
performed  his  duties  faithfully  as  a  true 
servant  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

Of  nineteen  children,  ten  sons  and  nine 
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daughters,  Brother  McLachlan  has  only 
ten  living,  two  sons  and  eight  daughters. 
He  and  his  family  have  ever  been  strict 
observers  of  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  and 
consistent  followers  of  the  laws  of  God, 
so  far  as  they  understand  them. 


EXTRA  KIND. 

"Tis  oft  impres,sed  on  childhood'.?  mind, 
To  animals  one  should  be  kind; 
And,  laughingl}',  I  say  to  you. 
Be  kind  to  vegetables,  too. 

When  thro  ugh  the  field  you  stroll  at  morn, 
Ohl  do  not  tweak  the  ears  of  corn; 
And  pray  do  not  express  surprise, 
If  the  potatoes  have  cross  eyes. 

Let  not  a  slighting  word  be  said 

Of  any  cabbage's  bald  head; 

Nor  by  the  peas  let  it  be  seen 

That  they  are  jeered  because  they're  green. 

If  oyster-plants  you're  standing  by, 
Speak  not  of  oyster  stew  or  fry; 
With  egg-plants  near,  tor  goodness'  sake, 
Don't  mention  omelets  or  cake. 

When  with  the  squashes,  never  seem 
To  hold  wry  necks  in  disesteem; 
And,  passing  where  an  onion  grow.s, 
Lift  not  your  kerchief  to  your  nose. 

In  short,  wherever  you  may  be. 
Treat  vegetables  courteously; 
And  you  may  think  they  say,  with  sport, 
"Take  us  and  eat  us.- That's  our  fGrte." 

Adapted. 

0 

THE  LETTER-BOX. 

Always  at  Sunday  School. 

MiLFOED,  Utah. 
I  thought  I  would  write  to  the  Letter- 
Box.  I  go  to  Sunday  School  every  Sun- 
day and  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  nice 
little  letters  and  lovely  stories,  and  enjoy 
it  so  much.     I  am  ten  years  old. 

Fay  Hickman. 

0 
Mama's     Helper. 

Beak  River  City,  Utah. 
I  have  had  in  my  mind  for  a  long  time 
to  write  to  the  Letter- Bos.     We  keep  the 


Juvenile  Instructor  and  I  am  pleased 
to  hear  from  my  little  friends  throtigh  it. 
I  am  ten  years  old.  I  wash  the  dishes 
and  help  ma  all  I  can.  I  go  to  Sunday 
School,  Primary,  and  day  school.  I  like 
my  teachers  very  much.  Papa  promises 
to  build  me  a  millinery  store  when  I  get 
big.  I  have  one  little  sister  living  and 
one  sister  and  two  brothers  dead.  Well 
my  little  friends,  I  hope  the  yellow  flag 
will  never  have  to  be  put  on  your  gate  as 
it  was  on  ours  a  while  ago. 

Alfreda  M.  Jeppeesen. 

M 
About  Green  River. 

Jensen,  Uintah  Co.,  Utah. 
I  live  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Utah,  on  the  banks  of  the  Green  River. 
It  is  a  beaiitiful  stream,  but  very  danger- 
ous, because  of  its  strong  under-current. 
There  are  many  beautiful  farms  and 
homes  up  and  down  the  river.  It  can 
only  be  forded  in  the  lowest  water,  so  the 
transportation  is  carried  on  by  two  large 
ferry  boats  at  different  jDoints  of  the  riv- 
er. I  am  eleven  years  old,  and  have 
three  brothers  and  three  sisters.  We 
take  the  Juvenile  and  I  greatly  enjoy 
reading  the  Letter- Box.  I  hope  my  let- 
ter is  not  too  Jong.     Leon  Y.  Billings. 

A  Primary  Party. 

ToREEY,  Wayne  Co.,  Utah. 
We  moved  to  this  place  five  years  ago. 
We  have  been  reading  the  letters  in  the 
Juvenile  this  afternoon.  We  have  a 
good  Primary  president.  We  had  a  Pri- 
mary party  a  while  ago.  The  president. 
Sister  Josephine  Hancock,  gave  hats  to 
the  little  girls  and  bows  to  the  little  boys, 
and  work-baskets  and  pin-cushions  to  the 
big  girls.  (3ur  brother  has  a  sheep.  We 
go  to  Sunday  School,  Brother  W.  A-. 
Holt  is  our  superintendent. 

Maegy  Jacobs,  age  thirteen 
ViENE  Jacobs,  age  seven. 
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Did  you  have  your 
Glasses    fitted    by 

DAYNES  &  SONS?  I 

If  you  did  they  are 
sure    right 


i 

I"I"I"I"I  I  t  I"r-H.!-I..I-I..I..H..l-l..l..t..l..i..i..i..H"I"I  I"I-t-> 


-GO  TO- 


Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Go. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

For  what  information 
you  want  about 

GLASS  AND  PAINT. 


Send  them  your  orders  and  yon  will  be 
pleased  with  their  method  of  doing 
business. 

YOU  WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


WOOL  '^  WARM. 

Ladies'  Wool  Waists  worth  $1.00  for  40c. 
Men's  Wool  Pants  worth  $5.00  for  $2.50 
Chindren's  Wool  Hose  worth  30o  for  20o. 
Knit  Garments.cotton  or  wool,mixed  75o  up 

The  weather  is  changing.don't  take 
cold,  buy  everything  you  need  in 
wool  underwear,  hosiery,  blankets 
or  flannels  from  us.  We  are  the 
most  reliable  firm  in  all  kinds  of 
Woolen  Goods.  Ask  your  neighbor 
who  furnishes  the  cheapest  and  best 
assortment  of  Ladies'  and  Gents' 
Woolens  and  they  will  say 

CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 


36  MAIN  STREET, 


Satt  Lake  City 


;;iMm!imimmnmmii|ix 

Daily  Trains  Each  Way  Between  '•  '• 
Salt  Lake  and  Ogden. 
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OREGON 

SHORT    LIMB 

RHILROHP. 

AH  PolntB  Kut,  Vest  aad  North  reacbMl  via 
Oregon  Short  Line. 

T.  H.  SOEUVACHEB,  Traffle  Ub>. 
D.  B.  BTTRLET,  O.  P.  A  T.  A. 
D.  S.  SPENOXB,  A.  a.  P.  k  T.  A. 
OltT  TIcksl  Offlce,  201  Wain  Strae^  Telaphona  HO.i  I 

i.i  |.|.,|  |.|.H.!.M..!.M.r.i  u  n  1 1  n  nii-i  '< 
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LEADS  THE  WORLD. 

;{:     BEST  FOR  PARLOR  OR  CHURCH     '.', 

SOLD  ONLY  BY 

I  CMYTOfl  HUSIG  GO.  ; 

Headquarters  for 
Everything  Musical. 

lOSMAINST      J.  J.  DAYNCS.JR.,  Man. 


•Khi  H 1 1  n  I  I'll  n  1 1'  H  iMtiin* 


UNIVERSAL  HOT  BLAST  il 

HEATING  STOVE     '.l 

Will  produce  more  heat  at 
10%  less  cost  than  any 
other  stove  on  the  market. 

CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIONS. 

fl.  DINWOODEY  FURNITURE  60    ii 


Missouri  Pacific  Railway 

THK   POPULAR    ROUTE  TO    THB 

St.  Louis  Fatr 

AND  POINTS  EAST 

Pullman  and  Tourist  Sleepers  from  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  to  St.  Louis 

Through  Scenic  Colorado  without  Change  of  Cars 

Dining  Cars.    Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars 

Everything  First  Class 

For  Btriha,  TiaeU,  Jhlders,  etc..  Address  H.  C.  TOH^NSEND,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.  St.  Lntit,  Mi. 


Our  N6W 

Mailing  System. 

To  those  who  are  residing  in  towns 
where  we  have  no  agencies  we  have  in- 
augurated the 

MAILING  SYSTEM. 


^.'Wj^j^your  Collars  and  Cuffs  securely,  address  them  to  us,  mail 
us  thtepa^ent'for  the  work  including  return  postage  in  a  separate 
envelQ/>ey2kddi^'g:rahout  2c.  extra  for  return  postage  as  we  use  heavier 
box.  in  returning.^  Price  of  collars  3c.  each.  Cuffs  6c.  per  pair.  Post- 
age ic.  per  ounce.  The  work  will  be  returned  to  you  in  three  days 
after  receipt.  ^  The  finest  work  obtainable.  ' 

TROY    LKUNDRY, 

"LAUNDRY    OF    QUALITY."  SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 
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